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As School Begins a 


A 


SCHOOL YEAR HAS 


come. With it many new faces appear. Thousands of children 


/ 
f° f 


who attended Tennessee's schools last year have left the schoolroom 
to make their way in the world. They are now engaged in the 
pursuit of bread, clothing, and shelter. They have taken with them 
the lessons they learned in school—the inspirations, the ideals, and 
the information produced by the past as interpreted by the school 
in an attempt to make the present richer in personal life, more 


significant in personal choice, and happier in personal appreciation. 


But the new faces are not all those of children. New teachers 
appear also. Many teachers are beginning their first year of a 
career of teaching. Many more, though experienced, are new to 
their present positions. Public education is characterized by change. 
This change applies to personnel quite as definitely as to method 


and technique of the teaching process. 


What an opportunity the new school year offers! For the teacher 
an opportunity for service; for the pupil, an opportunity for 


adaptation and growth. 


To the teachers of the state THE TENNESSEE TEACHER extends 


greetings. It wants them to know how much it appreciates their 
splendid cooperation in the past. It looks to the t 
confidence. It relies upon the loyalty, the professional int nd 


| i* * ¢ c 7 
the cooperative spirit of the teachers of the state 
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oe A 
ISSUES PER YE 
TEPTEMBER THRU JUNE 


THE INSTRUCTOR brings you all the 
teaching helps you need every month, 
and it brings them early. It gives you 
more material, in greater variety, than 
you can get elsewhere. The material is 
thoroughly organized, ready for classroom 
presentation—thus conserving your time 
and eliminating drudgery. 


Features of Each Issue: 


@ A Complete Illustrated Unit of Work 
and Picture Section of 12 to 16 pages on 
tinted paper—ten complete units of work 
during the year totaling about 140 pages. 
Each unit is timely in subject and con- 
sists of study outlines, self-checking tests, 
and seatwork, with correlating handwork 
and many photographs. The material is 
on three grade levels. The Section also 
contains many other pictures with text. 
® Other units of work, activities, lesson 
plans, projects, tests. © Art master- 
piece cover in full colors with complete 
teaching material. ® Stories for younger 
and older children. ©@ Posters, designs 
for blackboard and window decorations. 
® Creative art and construction work. 
® Seatwork ‘that is truly educational. 
® Entertainment material of all kinds 
Audi- 
® Articles on teach- 
ing technique, by experts. © Depart- 
ments: Teachers’ Help-One- Another 
Club, with Club Exchange; Book Page; 
Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For; Treasure-Trove for 
the Busy Teacher; Travel Department 
with Annual $1.000 Prize Contest. 


torium programs. 





Elementary Science (All Grades 


the heavens, 
the thermometer, electricity, ventilation, hobbies, field trips, making slides, 


tivities, dealing with animals, birds, plants, 


the microscope. Introduction for the teacher. 


Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 


elementary science; geography; health, 
history and civics ; language and literature. 


Seatwork for Primary Grades 


grades. 
best results in the classroom. Illustrated. 


The Social Studies (All Grades) 


and History. There are stories, tests on the stories, supplementary tests, 
Graded. Seven double-page sand table illustrations. 
Each book has 96 pages, size 7 x 10 in., with heavy bristol board cover. 
Order with THE INSTRUCTOR, 
one or two years, for only 25 cents additional for each book. 


and lesson plans. 


Price each handbook, 50 cents. 


HANDBOOKS 


25c Each When Ordered 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


(ie without THE IN-) 
STRUCTOR, SOc each 


safety, and character education; 
Illustrated lesson sheets. 

A great variety of seatwork 
material 
Introduction describes in detail how to use the material to secure 


TH 


THE 


THESE NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


comprise THE INSTRUCTOR’S 
Editorial Advisory Board: 


Helen Hay Heyl 


State Supervisor of Rural Edu- 
cation, New York. 


Edith A. Lathrop 
Associate Specialist in School 
Libraries, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 


Lois Coffey Mossman 
Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Nell Parmley 


State Music Supervisor, Texas 


Agnes Samuelson 
President of the N.E.A., 1935- 
36, and State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, lowa 


Grace E. Storm 


Assistant Professor of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education, 
University of Chicago 


A. L. Threlkeld 


President, Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N.E.A., 
and Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorado’ 


Carleton Washburne 


Vice-President, Progressive Ed- 
ucetion Association, and Super- 
intendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
Ilinois 






ONE YEAR 
20 ISSUES 


3 350 


Material, 
lessons, ac- 
fossils, magnets, 


Tests cover 
arithmetic ; 


for the first three 


Ready - to - use classroom 
material for Geography 








Order Now : Pay Nov. 5th If More Convenient 


¥.F. 


oT RUCTOR 


CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 
for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Positive PROOF! 


THAT THE INSTRUCTOR 
SUPPLIES MORE MATERIAL 


“By ACTUAL COUNT” THE INSTRUCTOR 
regularly supplies more teaching material of all kinds 
than any other teachers’ magazine. Below is a com- 
parison of the contents of the twenty issues of THE 
INSTRUCTOR from September 1934 to June 1936 
inclusive, with the contents of the corresponding 
issues of the next largest magazine for elementary 
teachers. Any way you look at it THE INSTRUCTOR 
gives by far the greatest value. 


























Next 
COMPARE! | sce: [THE Instructor 
© Magazine 

Quantity of Editorial Text: 

itt: TO I sis cncccnscces J 1,053 1,237 17% More 

In Square Inches........ 77,395 {130,812 69% More 

In Number of Words 853,938 |998,666 16% More 
Number of Illustrations: 

Full Page Size................ 132 143. 8% More 

Smaller Size...... 2,020 2,765 36% More 

Total Number Illustrations 2,152 2,908 35% More 
Music, In Square Inches.......... 2,283 3,913 71% More 
Size of Type Page....................-- 7x 101%" 19x11" 43% Larger 
KINDS OF MATERIAL AND 
NUMBER OF ITEMS OF EACH 
Units of Work, Lesson Plans... 106 144 35% More 
Tests 46 74 60% More 
Groups of Seatwork Exercises... 23 65 182% More 
Stories, Articles, for Children... 68 95 39% More 
Articles... sishassaastabahatsecde 130 267 105% More 
Brief Articles... 184 375 103% More 
“Club Exchange” ‘Notices ces None 407 
New Books Reviewed.................. 16 115 51% More 
Exercises, Drills, Dances, Reci- 

tations and Other Poems..... 288 356 23% More 
Plays, Pageants, Pantomimes.... 83 94 13% More 
























. yet THE InsTaucrOR Costs No More! 





Sept. Date 531... 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 

issue, for _] 1 year, $2.50; () 2 years, $3.50; () 3 years, $4.50. 
Send me the Instructor Handbooks checked below: 

“Elementary Science’ (All Grades) for 25¢ additional. 

“Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades’”’ for 25c additional. 

“Seatwork for Primary Grades’’ for 25¢ additional. 

“The Social Studies’ (All Grades) for 25¢ additional. 


OOOO 


herewith. 
not later than November 5, 1936. 


I am enclosing $ 
I agree to pay $ 
Name 


St. or R. F. D. 








State. 
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State Adopted 


BY THE 


TENNESSEE 
T E x T B Oo Oo K HE RESPONSE to the 
COMMISSION 








GATES-HUBER READ- 
ING PROGRAM has been nation-wide, and in the 
South, as in the rest of the nation, these readers are 


receiving deserved approval. THE WORK-PLAY 

















BOOKS, by Gates-Huber, are officially adopted for 
either basal or supplementary use, or both, in every 
one of the six states of the Atlanta office—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and 


TES ~~ FSsE (Tennessee, in June, adopted THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


for exclusive basal use in the first three grades, and adopted 
the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Readers of the series for supple- 
mentary use.) 


Also Included for Supplementary 
Use in Tennessee .. . 


The Reading to Learn Series 


By YoakaM-BaGLey-KNOWLTON 


New informational readers for intermediate and upper grades which meet the demand 
of practical education that useful reading skills be developed by means of subject 
matter similar to that of the content studies. 


WwW 


And in Physiology and Hygiene, Tennessee Adopted for Exclusive 
Basal Use in Grades Three to Eight Inclusive .. . 


The Health and Growth Series 


By CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG 


In less than two years this series of health books has been adopted in six states— 
Oregon, Kentucky, Texas, Indiana, Nevada, and 


TENNESSE THE HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES is also in use in 


more than one thousand independent units in the United States. 
This is the most recent, most thorough, and most dependable 
series of health books on the market today. 


We wish to call your attention to the fact that WoRKBOOKS are available to accom- 





For Further Informa- pany both THe Work-Piay Booxs and THe HeEAttH aND GRowTH SERIES 


tion Please 


Write 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards 








Iroquois Publications Are Scholarly, Distinctive, Practical, and Modern. 








Tue Iroquois ArITHMETICS—Enlarged Edition, 
by DeGroat, Firman, and Smith. 


Tue Iroquois GEOGRAPHY SERIES AND WoORK- 
BooKs, by Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston. 


THE Iroquois History SERIES FOR THE GRADES, 
by Southworth and Southworth. 


Steps To Goop ENcuisH, Grade Seven and 
Grade Eight, by Ahles and Lawlor. 


Beacon Licuts or LITERATURE SERIES, by 
R. W. Chamberlain. Books [, II, HI, IV for 
the last four years of high school. 


Beacon Licuts oF LITERATURE, Grade 7. 
(Just published.) 

02 Beacon LicHTs oF LITERATURE, Grade 8. 
(In preparation.) 

ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TEstTs, 1936 
Edition, by Griffeth and Walker. For any of 
the high school grades. 

Our SuRROUNDINGS—AN ELEMENTARY GEN- 
ERAL SCIENCE, Revised Edition, by Clement, 
Collister, and Thurston. 

THe Iroquois ScrENCE NOTEBOOK. 1936 


Edition, by Collister and Stanton. For 
physics, chemistry, and other science classes. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 























New Yor«k CuHIcaco ATLANTA DALLAS 
| 
TENNESSEE aiops... 
| ““A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS” 

e The New Webster, for Basal Use in All Elementary Schools and 


Junior High Schools and 


“THE FRIENDLY HOUR READERS” 
Grades 1 to 6 (Supplementary) 











e 
| Throughout the country hundreds of thousands of children are happily discovering 
| that their regular use of “A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS,” the New 
| Webster, is greatly improving their work in English, reading, spelling, etc. It is the 
most appealing and the most colorful dictionary ever published. Its clear definitions are 
| . most easily understood. 
| The author-in-chief of “THE FRIENDLY HOUR READERS,” and WORKBOOKS, 
| is Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Professor of Education, Peabody College. These readers con- 
| ny ae tain a rich amount of selections in social science in order to interpret the modern world 
| oT _ for the modern child. Their subject matter is new and stimulating—not being repeated 
Prices, in any other series. 
Write 
AMERICAN BOOK COMBARNY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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The Crisis in Education 


‘| YHE STORY goes that Presi- 

dent Coolidge was told by a 
mutual friend that Senator 
Borah was an enthusiastic horseback 
rider. The president remarked that 
he could not see how the eminent 
senator could ride horseback at all. 
“T had always thought,” said the 
president, “that the rider had to go 
in the same direction as the horse.” 

Education is somewhat in the po- 
sition of contrary horse and rider. 
As the pursuit of learning by ever 
larger numbers of students from ele- 
mentary schools to the state univer- 
sity the rider is galloping headlong 
toward the heights. The good steed 
of finance, however, on which educa- 
tion is supposed to be riding, is 
plunging at breakneck speed, wheth- 
er or no, toward the abyss. 

Let us follow the divergent trails a 
moment by examining the statistical 
footprints. 

In 1900 there were 284,683 stu- 
dents in American universities, col- 
leges, and teacher-training institu- 
tions. In 1930 the attendance had 
increased 314 per cent to 1,178,318, 
while the population increase was 
only sixty-two per cent. In 1900 
there were 630,048 people in second- 
ary schools. In 1930 the number 
was 4,740,580, an increase of 652 
per cent. Considering the University 
of Tennessee alone, there were as 
late as 1918 only 763 students en- 
rolled. For the year 1935-36 the en- 
rollment was 5,357, an increase of 
602 per cent. The trail of education 
as the pursuit of learning by an ever 
increasing number of students is 
quite plain. It leads toward the 
heights. 

Finances Decrease 

The financial trail leads in the 
opposite direction. And as I am con- 
cerned with the present crisis in edu- 
cation and not with its history, the 
latest figures will suffice in illustra- 


JAMES D. HOSKINS 
President 
University of Tennessee 
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tion. In 1930-31 the state legisla- 
ture appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
university. This year, 1935-36, we 
have received from the state only 
$450,000. Taking into consideration 
the student increase, we find the 
annual state expenditure per student 
decreasing from $142.72 in 1927-28 
to $84 in 1935-36. 

We can follow this path no fur- 
ther. It has led us consistently and 
precipitately downhill. We are stand- 
ing on the brink of destruction. One 
more step—and let me be quite plain 
and dispense with figures of speech 
—one more legislature as_handi- 
capped by general economic hysteria 
as those in recent years—will destroy 
the University of Tennessee and ex- 
tinguish the light of higher education 
in this commonwealth ! 

I do not impugn either the motives 
or the intelligence of legislators re- 
sponsible for reducing expenditures 
of higher education. They have acted 
under extreme and almost invisible 
compulsions in a public hysteria and 
mass fear which inevitably dictates 
the most self-destructive efforts to- 
ward safety. It is the bank deposi- 
tor whose own security is at stake 
who causes and participates in the 
bank “run” which destroys him. It 
is the legislator responsible to a 
frightened constituency who blindly 
slashes the only budgets which can 
serve and save his constituency. 





Education Is Cornerstone 


That the hysteria no longer exists 
is evidence of the stability of our in- 
stitutions of government. And pub- 
lic education is the cornerstone of 
this structure. In 1933 the total en- 
rollment in American schools and 
colleges was approximately 29,500,- 


000, and there were in round num- 
bers one million teachers giving in- 
struction to these pupils. This means 
that in our population of 122,000,000 
there is on the average one person 
in every family directly engaged in 
education. These youths are receiv- 
ing at the most impressionable age, 
through the widest spread of years, 
through the most effective instru- 
ments of personal instruction, the in- 
fluences which alone make all gov- 
ernment—any stable government— 
possible! Neither the church, the 
press, nor the radio—nor all com- 
bined—can figure so largely as con- 
structive influences in our democracy. 
For the very effectiveness of such in- 
stitutions is conditioned by educa- 
tion. ‘ 

There can be no debate on this 
basic position of public education in 
government. The citizen who gov- 
erns and the citizen who is governed 
must both be good citizens — they 
must be educated citizens—if our 
democracy means anything. There 
was a time when the governors might 
rule by cracking a whip over the 
heads of an unenlightened and help- 
less humanity. There were the mas- 
ters and there were the slaves. The 
idea is so repugnant today that we 
call our governing class not masters 
but public servants. 

The distinction, if not wholly 
achieved, is at least a salutary re- 
minder that we have no intention of 
returning to the former relationship. 
Slavery has been ended in this re- 
public, at least in most forms, and is 
wholly absent from political theory. 
In order to govern well, we are com- 
mitted to educating our leaders. In 
order to be governed well, we are 
equally committed to educating our 
followers. 

I emphasize these obvious com- 
mitments in order to pose a more 
forceful question: How does it hap- 
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pen, then, in the midst of such har- 
mony of intention, that public edu- 
cation in Tennessee, and notably the 
state university, has been all but de- 
stroyed financially while youth 
clamors for its birthright in this de- 
mocracy! for equal opportunity! for 
training in leadership! for training 
in followship! for citizenship, in 
short ? 
Forces Opposed 

Simply, I think, the answer lies in 
public hysteria which enabled certain 
forces—accidental or otherwise—to 
impose an uncalculated decision up- 
on minds not thoroughly acquainted 
with public education and its signifi- 
cance to the people. 

These forces are not public 
enemies. I do not visualize them as 
lurking behind the scenes, creeping 
beneath the surface, or parading in 
mask or disguise with fell intent. 
Some of them are purely accidental 
misconceptions of the function of 
education in present government and 
its extreme importance for the fu- 
ture. Others are the special tax- 
burdened groups fighting for their 
lives and grasping at the most telling 
arguments and the most immediate 
relief. 

A “balanced budget” and “economy 
in government” are in normal times 
potent and sound principles of public 
finance. Hysteria puffs them up into 
threatening slogans. They are manip- 
ulated not as sound principles but 
as weapons. They becloud issues, 
distort judgment, and prevent con- 
structive legislation. As a matter of 
fact, they direct our lawmaking ac- 
tivities toward destruction rather 
than construction. 

Let me not be misunderstood. 
Economy in government is highly 
desirable, and a balanced budget is 
an absolute necessity in sound financ- 
ing. Public financing, however, dif- 
fers from private in that expendi- 
tures must be determined not on the 
basis of revenues available but on 
essential services to be rendered. 

For example, the legislature can- 
not and does not inquire whether 
there will be funds for the state 
penitentiaries. It calculates the 
amount of money to maintain these 
institutions properly and thereafter 
it must—and does—provide such 
funds. 

Now it so happens that the appro- 
priation bill offered at the last gen- 


eral assembly provided: Tennessee 
State Penitentiary and Brushy 
Mountain Penitentiary maintenance 
for 2,783 convicts at $150 each per 
annum. The bill as actually passed 
at the special session, however, pro- 
vided a total of $1,313,588 for the 
penitentiaries for the biennium, or a 
little over $236 per convict per 
annum. And in substance for the 
University of Tennessee the same 
bill provided for 5,357 students at 
$84 each per annum—$450,000. In 
other words, the state is spending 
almost three times as much per con- 
vict as it spends per student in the 
university. Yet of the total number 
of convicts only three-tenths of one 
per cent are college graduates—al- 
most exactly none! 

In this comparison [ am not ques- 
tioning the method of supporting our 
penal institutions. It is proper and 
necessary. 1 am merely suggesting 
that the university should be sup- 
ported on the same principle; that 
is, its needs should be studied first 
and the money thereafter should be 
provided to meet these needs. This 
is far: from advocating an unbalanced 
budget. 

The Balanced Budget 

For there are two ways to balance 
a budget. One is to destroy educa- 
tion (as I shall show in a moment). 
The other is to revise our tax system 


to meet necessary expenditures. 
Perhaps economy in government re- 
quires consolidation of counties! 


Perhaps it is necessary to amend our 
constitution in order to classify 
property for taxation, to adopt an in- 
come tax, or to reach general prop- 
erty now in hiding! Perhaps strict 
auditing of public accounts would 
help! Whatever the remedy, it 
should be applied! 

The object of government is to 
provide people with the benefits of 
civilization, and this must be accom- 
plished by taxing those able to bear 
the cost of the government. If we 
wish to alter our democratic weights 
and measures and to throw public 
education out of the scales and to 
avow new ideals, let us do so boldly 
and honestly. Else let us support 
with equal fortitude those measures 
of reform necessary or desirable in 
our scheme of finance. We cannot 
have something for nothing. Let us 
be done with this equivocal effort 
once for all. 


For indeed, the phrase “Balance 
the Budget” by reducing expendi- 
tures means nothing more nor less 
in Tennessee than “cut the school 
appropriations,” and those who use 
it so patly should recognize precisely 
what they are advocating. For if 
one canvasses the appropriation bill 
with a knife in his hand, the fattest 
item in view is education. And it is 
a very tempting morsel. It actually 
ranges around twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of state expenditures in 
Tennessee. But in the absence of 
the highway item, which is not set 
forth in this bill, it deceives the 
casual observer by appearing as fifty 
per cent or even seventy-five per cent 
of this particular bill. One has only 
to open both eyes in order to spare 
the blow which destroys the oppor- 
tunity of one youth in each family— 
one-fourth of the population—and in 
order to grant to the basic institution 
of good government the support it 
deserves. But “Balance the Budget,” 
says the slogan, and the knife falls. 


Other Fallacies 

This is merely one of the devices 
and fallacies committing the legisla- 
ture to an act contrary to its inten- 
tions. For I am familiar with the 
extreme needs of the people of Ten- 
nessee, and I know the intention of 
the representatives is to serve their 
constituency honestly and well. But 
I understand also the difficulties un- 
der which they serve, the dire slo- 
gans which assault them, the pres- 
sure of selfish interests, the speed 
and strain under which they must 
render their decisions, and above all 
the lack of information in special 
and technical fields. One cannot ex- 
pect a layman, a farmer, or a lawyer, 
through the mere accident of mem- 
bership in the legislature, to under- 
stand at once the intricate problems 
of education and its elaborate serv- 
ices and needs—any more than we 
might expect a teacher to understand 
law or medicine. One can expect, 
however, that any legislator or citi- 
zen should recognize the right and 


wrong, the social and antisocial 
« . . . : 

forces impinging upon virtually 
every piece of legislation. He can 


recognize that there are two ways 
to balance a budget, and that econ- 
omy does not mean destruction but 
wise expenditure. And he can—if 
he will—give sufficient thought to 
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the welfare of the mass of the peo- 
ple to penetrate and dispel the falla- 
cies which render his choice destruc- 
tive of their interests and contrary 
to his own intentions. 

Another argument useful in ob- 
scuring reality is that the elemen- 
tary schools and high schools must be 
supported first—before any monies 
should be appropriated for higher 


education. “Let’s build from the 
bottom up!” says the slogan. This 
is wholly misleading, for these 


schools depend upon the university 
for leadership—and in no figurative 
sense. The sustenance of the ele- 
mentary and secondary curricula is 
derived from university research. 
The adjustment of curricula to the 
needs of the communities and the 
evolving life of the people is a con- 
tinuing process wholly impossible 
without continuing direction from 
the pedagogical laboratories on the 
higher levels. Teachers —even if 
adequately trained—are not trained 
once: for all. The public school sys- 
tem is a live thing and it must be 
constantly nourished. Dry up the 
fount of research in this state and 
the elementary and high schools will 
shortly return to the status of the 
little red schoolhouse on the hill— 
and however fondly that institution 
reposes in our memory, it cannot 
meet the demands of a progressive 
and complicated society. 

The first institution of learning in 
the United States was not an ele- 
mentary school but a college, Har- 
vard College; and throughout the 
nation, both in point of time and in 
the continuing administration of 
school systems, the higher education 
must come first. <A little thought 
will show this must of necessity be 
true. When we construct a build- 
ing, we do not begin with founda- 
tion, bricks, or mortar. We begin 
with an educated man bending over 
a drawing board. Then come the 
blueprints, the bids of expert con- 
tractors, and so on. When we organ- 
ize a factory, a commercial enter- 
prise, a church, a hospital, a school, 
we begin with leaders, at a confer- 
ence table — a directorate if you 
please ; and this directorate must con- 
tinue to function throughout the suc- 
cessful life of the undertaking. The 
last thing we do is to build from the 
ground up. The first thing we do is 
to build from the top down. 


Pittance for University 


Again they tell us that the univer- 
sity expenditure is so large that it 
constitutes a burden on the taxpay- 
ers. Let me say that if the univer- 
sity were eliminated entirely no tax- 
payer would profit by any appre- 
ciable reduction in his tax bill. The 
per capita cost of state government 
in Tennessee is $14.05 (as of 1934). 
lf the university appropriation were 
increased $300,000 to the basic mini- 
mum on which it can survive— 
$750,000 to be specific — the per 
capita cost would be $14.15, an in- 
crease of ten cents per year. 

Just how much is $750,000 for the 
support of the state university? It 
is five cents per month per gainfully 
employed person. Is this an ex- 
traordinary burden in a state that 
spends $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 
annually for passenger automobiles 
alone? The price of one-third of a 
package of cigarettes per month, or 
one quart of gasoline per month, 
would be enough to preserve the 
University of Tennessee from de- 
struction. 

Time does not permit nor the occa- 
sion require a canvass of these base- 
less arguments against higher edu- 
cation. I would merely illustrate 
thus briefly the shallow logic at- 
tempting to justify destruction un- 
der the name of “Economy.” It is 
uniformly without substance and 
foundation, and I believe that in a 
period of sanity, such as this, reason 
will prevail. 

Further Dangers 

There is, however, one grave dan- 
ger to be encountered by the friends 
of education through the very tough- 
ness of the educational fabric. The 
physical structure of the university 
and of the rest of the school system 
has not yet disintegrated. Neither 
does a mistaken public policy recoil 
at once upon its makers like an ex- 
ploding gun. The damage of re- 
duced appropriations is wrought by 
starvation, and its symptoms in the 
university are remarkably like those 
of hunger and undernourishment in 
a living organism. 

First comes the loss of initiative 
and vitality—the qualities of leader- 
ship and enterprise based upon thor- 
ough and continuing research in the 
laboratory. The projects of public 
welfare lapse for lack of substance 
in materials and powers of organi- 
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zation. The channels of state-wide 
cooperation with other agencies 


shrivel and die. The institution with- 
draws from public service, creeps 
into its shell, and husbands its re- 
maining strength for the routines of 
classroom instruction. 

Thus wither the paramount serv- 
ices of research and extension, which 
seek the conservation of state re- 
sources, the improvement of agricul- 
tural and industrial processes, and 
which bring university benefits into 
every county in the state. Untold 
millions of dollars have accrued to 
the commonwealth through univer- 
sity research. Through its admin- 
istrative machinery alone federal 
funds are brought into Tennessee 
annually in excess of the appropria- 
tions provided by the state. Econ- 
omy? No! Destruction of wealth, 
of organization, of opportunity—not 
merely for students but for the great 
mass of our people! 

Next, starvation affects the rou- 
tines of instruction. Salaries are re- 
duced beyond the standard of 
academic decency. Faculty morale 
is lowered to the point where schol- 
arship drains away to other institu- 
tions. Classes are enlarged, the 
teaching burden is increased. And 
the higher education provided youth 
stalls on the $84 level. 

Still the shell remains, and the un- 
informed observer might draw the 
conclusion that no great damage has 
been done. It is not true. We are 
standing on the verge of disaster. In 
this crisis I refuse to believe that 
the political intelligence of our peo- 
ple will fail to penetrate to the re- 
alities of our peril. 


Responsibility to Youth 

Surely an institution of such eco- 
nomic, social, and political magnitude 
must and will be preserved from de- 
struction. Else our entire govern- 
mental structure is a house of cards. 

In a period of sanity and reason 
we cannot attribute our blunders to 
the compulsion of public hysteria. 
Every representative of the people 
must stand or fall on the wisdom of 
his choices. And I know of no man 
in public life who could or would 
choose to do battle against the as- 
pirations and opportunities of youth 
embosomed as they are in thirty mil- 
lion families. We have done little 
enough for youth as things stand, 
and too much for ourselves. We 
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have built fine highways at a cost in 
the nation of three billion dollars—in 
Tennessee of over a hundred mil- 
lions. Our boys and girls will have 
to pay for this construction. They 
will be paying long after the high- 
ways are worn out, paying for our 
Sunday afternoon drives along the 
concrete. We are preparing great 
wars that will rock civilization itself. 
Our boys and girls will do the fight- 
ing. We have hung the millstone of 
public debt about the necks of our 


children. We have mortgaged the 
farms. Our farms? No! their 
farms! Our homes? No! their 
homes! 


Surely against this legacy of dis- 
aster, this almost insuperable handi- 
cap of problem piled upon problem, 
we can place in their hands the 
weapons of education. It is obvious- 
ly grossly unfair to draft youth into 
this mighty battle and at the same 
instant wrest his weapons from his 
hands. If in balancing our budgets 
we do so at the expense of educa- 
tion let us perceive quite clearly that 
we are striving for a temporary 
financial relief for ourselves at the 
expense of our children. Only our 
own helpless hysteria could excuse 
sich an action. Otherwise it must be 
recognized as cold-blooded, calculat- 
ed enslavement of an entire genera- 
tion of youth. 

And youth has its eyes open, I 
believe. Our youngsters are aware, 
as never before, of the pattern of 
circumstance we have woven for 
their bewilderment. They are grow- 
ing up to participate in public affairs. 
And they are wise to the power of 
organization. Already the voice of 
the Young Democrats, the Young 
Republicans, the Young Business 
Men, the Young Socialists, the 
Young—always the Young crying 
out in their unvarnished vernacular, 
“You can’t get away with it!” And 
I say all strength to the power of 
youth! Let them save for them- 
selves the heritage that is rightfully 
theirs if we, the guardians, fail them 
in this hour of crisis. 

And I say again to men in public 
life—to our leaders in the legisla- 
ture and out—we cannot do battle 
against education embosomed as it 
is in thirty million families. In the 
first place, we cannot destroy educa- 
tion as the cornerstone of govern- 
ment without toppling our whole 


structure of institutions about our 
ears in discord and confusion beyond 
repair! In the second place, we 
cannot leave a legacy of debt, war, 
and grief to a youth we have en- 
slaved through destroying its 
weapons of enlightenment. To at- 
tempt it is to violate a moral law 
which will destroy us in self-respect 
and social esteem. In the third place, 
we are not strong enough to risk 
battle against the aspirations and 
opportunities of rising youth. If not 
today — tomorrow then — they may 
express themselves more forcibly 
than heretofore and assume control 
of the processes we have failed to 
control in their behalf. 

Therefore, I appeal to the friends 
of the University of Tennessee, stu- 
dents, parents, alumni, good citizens 
throughout this commonwealth; to 
the press, the church, the radio, en- 
lightened and congenial institutions 
of constructive purposes ; and to our 
leaders in public and political life; 
and finally to our legislators, repre- 
sentatives of vast and needful con- 
stituencies—I appeai for understand- 
ing, for cooperation, for assistance to 
the University of Tennessee in this 
hour of crisis. 


Modern Foreign Language 
Investigation 


Questionnaires were mailed dur- 
ing the week of May 4 to some 375 
high school teachers of modern for- 
eign languages in the state, covering 
all phases of modern language teach- 
ing. The investigation originated 
with the modern language section of 
the East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, but due to its state-wide na- 
ture, has enlisted the active coopera- 
tion of the state chapters of the 
American Association of Teachers 
of French and the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, and 
will, it is hoped, receive the full sup- 
port of the Middle and West Sec- 
tions of the Tennessee Education 
Association. A letter from R. R. 
Vance, State Supervisor of High 
Schools, accompanied the question- 
naire, endorsing the undertaking and 
urging the teachers to cooperate to 
the fullest possible extent. 

It is hoped that this investigation 
will furnish a complete and up-to- 


date picture of the teaching of mod- 
ern languages in the state, and serve 
as the basis for recommendations 
which will be of great value both to 
the state departments of education 
and to the teachers of these subjects. 
The questionnaire covers such facts 
as the training and preparation of 
teachers, enrollment, achievement of 
students and methods of testing and 
measuring such achievement, texts 
and methods or procedures, position 
of modern languages in the high 
school curriculum, and related sub- 
jects. In connection with the gather- 
ing of data concerning the status of 
modern language teaching in Ten- 
nessee, these committees have under- 
taken likewise a detailed study of 
syllabi and prospectuses for modern 
languages in other states and cities, 
which may be of value in making 
recommendations for the adoption of 
a satisfactory and modern program 
for the teaching of modern languages 
in Tennessee. 

Funds for the investigation have 
been advanced by the East Tennes- 
see Education Association and the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French, through Dean A. I. Roehm 
of George Peabody College for 
Teachers. It is hoped that the Mid- 
dle and West Sections of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association will 
match an additional conditional ap- 
propriation made by the East Ten- 
nessee Association early this year. 
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NDER the American plan, 

distinctly different from 

that of other leading coun- 
tries, public education is controlled 
and administered by the states. Like- 
wise, public education is financed al- 
most exclusively by the states and 
their local subdivisions. The federal 
government from the beginning has 
given its encouragement to educa- 
tion, particularly in grants of public 
lands for school purposes and in fed- 
eral subsidies for certain types of 
schools. In the main, however, the 
big responsibility in the administra- 
tion and financial support of public 
education rightly rests upon the 
states. 

In meeting this responsibility, the 
states have seen fit to delegate con- 
siderable authority in control and ob- 
ligation for financial support to local 
school districts, both urban and 
rural, final authority always resting 
with the legislature, subject to con- 
stitutional limitations, to repeal or 
amend existing school law, or to en- 
act new legislation to meet new con- 
ditions. In nearly all the states local 
financial support far exceeds state 
appropriations for schools. 

The extent of school service is 
largely determined by state school 
law. What state school authorities 
may or may not do, what local school 
authorities may or may not do—ad- 
ministrative control, state and local— 
is fixed by law. School appropria- 
tions and revenues are determined by 
legislative act, as well as limitations 
often imposed in the expendi- 
tures of state and local school funds. 
The training of teachers and their 
certification are matters under 
statutory regulation. Transportation 
of children and teacher welfare are 
legitimate subjects of legislative ac- 
tion. Compulsory school attendance, 
equalizing educational opportunities, 
textbook selection, and scores of 
other important subjects have been 
brought under legislative control. 

In fact, a study of the develop- 
ment of education in any state will 
certainly show that almost every for- 
ward-looking, progressive education- 
al movement has come from the 
translation of school law into the 
educational life of the state. 

The tremendous importance of 


School Legislation 
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school legislation is still further em- 
phasized by the need for constant re- 
vision of school law. Continued de- 
velopment of educational ideals and 
continued progress in educational 
methods make constant school law 
revision imperatively necessary. 
School laws adapted to an age of the 
three R’s or to the days of the oxcart 
are no longer suited to a varied 
curriculum and an age of automo- 
biles and paved highways. Educa- 
tional leaders should not forget the 
challenging lines of James Russell 
Lowell: 


New occasions teach new duties; 


Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 


They must upward still, and onward, 
who would keep abreast of truth. 
For the reason that state school 

legislation is a matter of such vital 
importance under the American plan 
of state and local support and con- 
trol of public education, state school 
legislation properly becomes a major 
activity of state education associa- 
tions. 

Making ready the legislative pro- 
gram is a procedure of very great 
importance. The state association, 
through its executive board, delegate 
assembly, or other appropriate 
agency, makes the legislative pro- 
gram—that is, decides as to what 
measures are to be sponsored. This 
should be done well in advance of 
the legislative session—a year in ad- 
vance is not too long. The program, 
when thus agreed upon, is turned 
over to the legislative committee of 
the organization with instructions to 
prepare the necessary bills and to use 
all legitimate means to secure their 
enactment into law. 

No school bill should be presented 
to the legislature if opposed by any 
considerable number of school lead- 
ers. When legislators note a division 
among school people on any impor- 
tant educational measure, the difficul- 
ties of securing passage are well- 
nigh insurmountable. Vital differ- 
ences among educational leaders 
should be ironed out before a bill is 
presented to the legislature. 

Bills should be prepared by the 


legislative committee of the associa- 
tion, under legal guidance if neces- 
sary, prior to the convening of the 
session at which the bills are to be 
presented. Mimeographed or printed 
copies of these bills should be placed 
in the hands of school leaders 
throughout the state. Their sugges- 
tions, criticism, and cooperation 
should be sought. Many a legisla- 
tive battle has been won by this sim- 
ple precaution. Many a one has 
been lost by a lack of such coopera- 
tive effort. It is a good thing to 
let teachers know that they have a 
part in the activities of their profes- 
sional organization. This psycho- 
logical principle applies in preemi- 
nent degree in the association’s legis- 
lative program. It often means the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure in securing forward-looking leg- 
islation. 

A matter of paramount importance 
is the personnel of the education 
committees of the two branches of 
the legislature. There is no good 
reason why the officers of the asso- 
ciatiou should not consult the pre- 
siding officers of the two houses as 
to the make-up of these committees. 
Between the election date and the 
convening of the legislature data may 
be compiled on the school record of 
each member-elect. Local school 
people can give the desired informa- 
tion as to the attitude toward the 
schools of new members. This in- 
formation may be made the basis for 
suggestions to the presiding officers 
on committee personnel. It goes 
without saying that all this should be 
done most diplomatically and should 
be placed in the hands of someone 
who has plenty of tact and good 
common sense. 

Selection of members of the legis- 
lature who are to introduce and 
sponsor association bills is a matter 
of considerable importance. The se- 
lections should be made by the asso- 
ciation’s legislative committee after 
a most careful consideration of the 
availability of the entire legislative 
membership. The persons selected 
for this important service should be 
legislators who are interested in edu- 
cational problems, who have the con- 
fidence of their legislative colleagues, 
and who have the personality and 
ability to achieve substantial results. 
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Should mimeographed or printed 
copies of association bills be sent 
members of the legislature in ad- 
vance of the legislative session? As 
a rule, this procedure is unwise. 
Certain members will throw the copy 
in the wastebasket without reading. 
Others will suspect the association of 
ulterior motives and will, consciously 
or unconsciously, build up a resist- 
ance against the program. Still 
others will spend days and nights 
picking flaws and devising ways and 
means of bringing about the defeat 
of the association-sponsored bills. It 
is safer for the rank and file of legis- 
lators to get their first impressions 
from committee hearings or floor 
discussions. 

Should any effort be made to se- 
cure advance pledges from legisla- 
tors to support a particular form of 
bill? The writer does not think so. 
Legislators as a rule desire the bene- 
fit of committee hearings and floor 
discussions before definitely commit- 
ting themselves. This is an inherent 
right of the legislator and should be 
scrupulously respected. 

Let us now assume that an asso- 
ciation-sponsored bill has been intro- 
duced. The first major etfort should 
be directed to the committee hearing. 
Such a hearing should be arranged 
for some days in advance and full 
preparations made. Perhaps the bill 
has been introduced in both houses, 
in which event a joint hearing may 
be arranged. Above everything else, 
the committee will want to know the 
facts in connection with the question 
at issue. These should be arranged 
and presented in attractive and con- 
vincing form. A perfectly good bill 
may be easily lost by a slipshod and 
slovenly committee presentation. The 
most effective committee hearing is 
one in which convincing facts and 
logical arguments are presented in 
the briefest possible time. Enthusi- 
asm is contagious, and there should 
be a lot of enthusiasm at a legisla- 
tive committee hearing. 

Information service to members of 
the legislature and personal work 
among members constitute an im- 
portant procedure in putting through 
an educational bill. Legislators must 
be made to feel that the association’s 
officers are at their service at all 
times, ready to supply any informa- 
tion on pending school measures. 
Substantial results may be often 


achieved through personal interviews 
with key members of the legislature. 

After a while the bill comes to a 
vote in one branch or the other. If 
it fails to pass, some friend of the 
bill should be prepared to enter a 
motion to reconsider. Pending re- 
consideration, every effort should be 
made for converts among those who 
voted nay. It is a rather frequent 
occurrence in legislative assemblies 
to pass a bill on reconsideration 
which had previously failed by a few 
votes. If the bill passes, the same 
procedure should be followed in the 
other legislative branch. If the 
houses fail to agree on the pro- 
visions of the bill, the measure goes 
to conference. This means a com- 
promise of differences and quite a 
lot of effective work may be done in 
cooperation with the conferees. If 
the bill passes both houses, an inter- 
view with the governor is next in 
order. In most states the governor 
is given some share of the responsi- 
bility of legislation through the veto 
power. It is right and reasonable, 
therefore, that the governor be given 
the benefit of the facts in connection 
with any particular bill that reaches 
his desk. 

Thus far consideration has been 
given to the positive side of schooi 
legislation. But there is a negative 
side, often as important as the posi- 
tive phase. In almost every legisla- 
tive assembly certain bills will be 
introduced inimical to the welfare of 
the schools. It is just as much the 
duty of state education associations 
to oppose bills of this kind as to ad- 
vocate measures designed to improve 
the schools. 

The most obvious point of attack 
on an undesirable bill is through the 
committee to which the bill is re- 
ferred. Usually, also, this is the 
most effective procedure. Let the 
opponents of an undesirable bill be 
prepared to show its evil effects if 
enacted into law. Here, again, it is 
necessary to be fortified with con- 
vincing facts and arguments. 

A careful examination of a ques- 
tionnaire on school legislation sup- 
ported or opposed by state educa- 
tion associations for the past ten 
years shows a wide range of subjects 
that have received the attention of 
the different associations from a 
legislative standpoint. Nearly all of 
these, however, may be brought into 


three general classes as to type of 
legislation, namely (1) school financ- 
ing, (2) administration and organi- 
zation, and (3) teacher welfare. 
From the questionnaire the following 
list of legislative subjects is made, 
placing each item under its proper 
classification : 


1. School Financing. — Special 
school taxes (severance, tobacco, 
etc.), increase in school support, re- 


ductions in school appropriations 
(opposed), millage laws for local 
districts, equalizing school funds, 
more equitable distribution of school 
funds, improved tax laws, financial 
independence of school boards, state 
printing of textbooks, high school 
tuition laws, protecting school funds 
from bank failures, state-wide tax 
for school support, free textbooks, 
health programs. 

2. Organization and Administra- 


H 


tion. — Rural school supervision, 
teacher certification, state school 
surveys, revision of school code, 
school consolidation, continuation 
schools, transportation of pupils, 
compulsory attendance, minimum 


school term, school libraries, research 
specialists in state departments of 
education, institutes, reorganization 
of college control to prevent political 
manipulation, qualifications of county 
superintendent, establishing junior 
college systems, county school or- 
ganization, professional state board 
of education. 

3. Teacher Welfare. — Salary on 
sick leave, continuing contracts, mini- 
mum salary laws, sabbatical leave, 
tenure, retirement allowances, 
prompt payment of salaries. 

It should be remembered that the 
cooperation of the state department 
of education, the state P.-T.A., and 
other agencies is assumed in this 
statement of the activities of state 
education associations in the field of 
school legislation. No state associa- 
tion would claim all the credit for 
legislative achievements. It may be 
legitimately claimed, however, that 
state education associations through- 
out the country have been a powerful 
factor in the enactment of progres- 
sive school laws, and an equally ef- 
fective weapon in the defeat of pro- 
posed legislation adverse to school 
welfare. 
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Treatment of Specific Defects in General Techniques and 
Classroom Management 


HERE IS A distinction made 

throughout this article between 

creative and corrective super- 
vision. Creative supervision consists 
of the training of a school faculty in 
some new departure such as directed 
study, individualized instruction, stu- 
dent counseling, or problems of the 
homeroom teacher. Corrective super- 
vision aims to bring all teachers up to 
the same general level of proficiency 
in their personal traits and in their 
general and special techniques of in- 
struction and classroom management. 
The present article is limited to cor- 
rective supervision. 

The scope of this article forbids at- 
tention to special techniques of in- 
struction. Special techniques in the 
teaching of elementary-school sub- 
jects, the secondary-school subjects, 
and the special subjects such as 
music, art, home economics, and in- 
dustrial arts should constitute other 
articles and should be treated in 
other articles supplementary to the 
present one. The present article is 
limited to the consideration of thirty 
matters of general technique of in- 
struction and classroom management 
that have been found to be commonly 
in need of supervisory attention. The 
items considered here are taken from 
activities listed by John Raymond 
Shannon in “An Analysis of High 
School Supervisory Notes,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Super- 
vision, January, 1928, 12. 


Questioning 
A. To Get a Teacher to Distribute 
Questions Equitably: 

1. The device of recording the dis- 
tribution of her questions by means 
of a chart or code is an excellent de- 
vice for showing a teacher the extent 
to which her questions are equitably 
distributed. The teacher could have 
some pupil do this for her from time 
to time as a part of her own program 
of self-supervision. 

2. It is known to psychologists 
that there are such things as spots of 
attention on which individuals are 
most apt to concentrate. The makers 
of punchboards capitalize on this 
psychological fact. If a teacher al- 
Ways maintains the same position in 
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the classroom she will be less apt to 
distribute her questions equitably 
than if she moves about from place 
to place in the classroom. The at- 
tention spots for any individual 
teacher remain more or less constant 
in respect to the position from which 
she observes the class. If she changes 
her position, the spots of attention 
will change with her. 

3. A teacher should make con- 
scious effort to reach each child at 
least once in the course of a recita- 
tion. 

4. A teacher should master the 
names of her pupils to such an extent 
that she can name any child in her 
classes as promptly and as accurately 
as she can call her own name. The 
teacher can lecture without having 
command of the names of her pupils 
but she cannot teach. 

5. A teacher should find the par- 
ticular portions of a classroom in 
which she is most inclined to neglect 
the children. For example, it often 
happens that the teacher is inclined 
to neglect the row of children sitting 
in tandem formation immediately in 
front of the teacher’s desk. With 
the weak spots located, the teacher 
should give special attention to them. 

6. The teacher should notice es- 
pecially the meek and timid pupils. 

7. The exercise of self-control 
helps a teacher to distribute her ques- 
tions more equitably. When a teach- 
er is excited or timid, she is more apt 
to call on only a few pupils who hap- 
pen to be a little more intelligent of 
extrovert. 

B. Repeating Pupils Answers— 

What to Do About It: 

1. The supervisor should show the 
teacher why it is unwise to repeat 
the pupils’ answers. He should show 
the teacher that the practice is an- 
noying, that it wastes time, that it 
detracts from attention and from the 
teacher’s prestige. 

2. Repeating pupils’ answers is 
done consciously by teachers for the 
sake of emphasis, to state an answer 





in better language, or to relay an 
answer when not loud enough or 
when some pupil is not listening. The 
supervisor should show the teacher 
that none of these conscious purposes 
for repeating pupils’ answers are 
valid. He should show her that the 
practice does not facilitate emphasis, 
that to repeat a poorly worded an- 
swer in better terms is encouraging 
the pupil in slouchy habits of speech, 
and that to relay a pupil’s answer 
is encouraging meekness in the pupils 
reciting and inattention among the 
pupils listening. 

3. Perhaps the most common 
reason for repeating pupils’ answers 
is that the teachers lack self-control. 
They repeat the pupils’ answers in 
their efforts to find something to do 
to form a transition from one step 
in the lesson to another. The super- 
visor should tap his pencil or give the 
teacher some other signal at the time 
an answer is repeated in order to di- 
rect her attention toward the weak- 
ness immediately. This same device 
is good for other habitual weaknesses 
of a teacher, such as saying “all 
right” in reply to any statement of a 
pupil, or such as a teacher’s habitual 
language errors. 

4. Repeating pupils’ answers grows 
out of the catechetical mode of pro- 
cedure. If questions are used for 
other purposes than a catechism, 
there will be less temptation to repeat 
the pupils’ answers. Therefore, the 
supervisor should give a teacher a 
higher standard of procedure than 
the catechetical mode. 


5. If for some reason a pupil’s 
answers must be relayed, the teacher 
should have some pupil to do it. 

C. The “All Right’ Habit — The 
Remedy: 

1. The supervisor should keep a 
tally to show the number of times 
that a teacher says “all right” in the 
course of a recitation. The writer 
found that one student teacher made 
thirty-one “all rights” in a twenty- 
five minute recitation. The phrase 
was used in closing every step of the 
lesson plan. Sometimes it was used 
as a command for attention when 
passing into another phase of the 
lesson. At other times it was said 
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in order to cover up the lack of con- 

tinuity in the procedures. If a 
supervisor tallies such phrases, the 
results can be shown to a teacher and 
convince her of the extent to which 
the habit has seized her. This same 
device can be used in checking other 
weaknesses also. 

2. The supervisor should show the 
teacher that often the pupils’ state- 
ments are not “all right.” 

D. Spontaneous and Concert Recita- 
tions: 

1. The supervisor should show the 
teacher that spontaneous and concert 
recitations are just a step from a 
wrangle and that they are conducive 
to disciplinary trouble. He should 
show the teacher also that such reci- 
tations are futile, since no two of the 
pupils may be saying the same thing 
and some of the pupils are trying to 
outshout others. 

2. Until the teacher has been able 
to break her pupils of this bad habit, 
she should name the pupil she wishes 
to have recite more promptly after 
stating her question. She may even 
name the pupil before stating her 
question. 

E. Form of Teachers’ Questions: 

1. The teacher should know the 
answer she expects for a question 
before she states it, and she should 
anticipate the possible answer that 
a pupil may give to it. An example 
of this is shown by the man who was 
preparing a questionnaire and on it 
he had the word “Born” with a blank 
after it, in which blank he expected 
the reply to be that of the date of 
birth. Instead, of the date, however, 
he got the word “Yes.” 

2. The teachers’ questions should 
be brief and to the point and so stated 
that not only can they be understood 
but that they cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

F. Long Dialogues Between Teacher 
and Pupil: 

1. Long dialogues between a teach- 
er and a pupil are good only so long 
as progress is being made. They 
should be broken off when it becomes 
apparent that a pupil is not thinking 
or that he does not know the answer 
to the point the teacher is pursuing. 

2. The teacher will usually find it 
advisable to have a pupil to sit before 
she continues her questioning with 
him. It has been shown by repeated 





experiences that pupils who are un- 
able to think through a problem while 
standing to recite will be able to 
perform very effectively after sitting. 
One teacher reported a case to the 
writer in which a student in a geom- 
etry class fell into a dead faint while 
the teacher was asking hin a number 
of detailed questions about his figure. 


Lesson Pians 


1. The teacher should be shown 
the need of lesson plans. It often 
happens in teachers’ preparation in- 
stitutions that the students have the 
notion that the only value of lesson 
plans is that of providing an annoy- 
ance from which the teachers can get 
some basis for issuing term marks. 

2. Written lesson plans should be 
required only of beginning teachers, 
lazy or insincere teachers, or from all 
teachers for the purpose of being 
used as a basis for the building of 
courses of study, or from any teach- 
er to whom the supervisor has 
planned to make an announced visit. 
In all other cases lesson plans may 
as well be unwritten. 

3. The supervisor should plan 
with the weak or beginning teachers. 
He should examine and probably 
assist in reorganizing such teachers’ 
lesson plans in his private confer- 
ences with them. The supervisor’s 
attention to the teacher’s lesson plan 
must not be considered the end of 
supervision, however. No _ super- 
visor can depend upon his attention 
to lesson plans as his sole supervi- 
sory program. 

4. Teachers should learn to make 
lesson plans by imitation. The super- 
visor should work with individual 
teachers in this practice. 

5. While planning her daily or 
unit lessons, the teacher should pic- 
ture herself in the actual situation. 
By picturing the situation she will be 
better able to anticipate difficulties. 
The supervisor should discuss with 
the teachers what to do in case of 
possible exigencies. 

6. The teacher should come to 
class with more than an alternative. 
Much so-called resourcefulness is 
not resourcefulness at all. It is 
thorough preparation. 


Assignments 
1. The teacher will find it well to 
get the pupils to assist in the making 
of assignments. 


The assignment 









should be such a logical outgrowth 
of the material in the preceding les- 
son that the pupils can suggest what 
the assignment ought to be. 

2. The teacher should ask a pupil 
to tell her the assignment after it 
has been given. This will serve as a 
check to see whether or not the 
teacher has made the assignment 
clear. 

3. If necessary, the pupils should 
be asked to take the assignment in 
writing. 

4. The teacher will find it eco- 
nomical and more effective if she 
has the assignments in multigraphed 
form for placing in the hands of 
pupils.? 

5. It happens often that teachers’ 
assignments are too long. In order 
to temper a teacher in this habit, the 
supervisor should ask the teacher to 
do exactly the same things she has 
asked her pupils to do and to time 
herself in the doing of the same. 

6. The teacher should vitalize her 
assignments by showing the relation- 
ship that her subject has to the life 
and interests of the pupils. She 
should show the pupils the aims of 
each course as well as of each lesson. 
Such procedure should give the 
members of a class intrinsic motives 
which will be preferable to extrinsic 
ones. 

7. If extrinsic motivation becomes 
necessary, the use of exhibits or 
points per unit of work or other 
means of emulation will be found 
helpful. It will be well to include 
the teacher in some wholesome form 
of interpupil rivalry. When the 
teacher asks pupils to write an Eng- 
lish composition, she too should 
write one. 

Discipline 

1. Teachers should always be spe- 
cific in dealing with disciplinary 
problems. A teacher should never 
talk to a whole room in order to 
reach an individual pupil of whose 
identity she is aware. 

2. The supervisor may find it well 
in extreme cases to make a talk to 
an entire room of pupils. 

3. The teacher should keep her 
eyes on the pupils, not on her book, 
class roll, lesson plan, the rear black- 


‘See Hillis, C. C., and Shannon, J. R. 
“Directed Study: Materials and Means.” 
School Review, November, 1926, 668-78. 
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board, the floor, or out of the win- 
dow. 

4. It has been found by surveyors 
that one of the commonest causes 
for disciplinary disturbances in a 
school is that the work is not adapted 
to the ability of the workers. In 
other words, the law of readiness is 
not practiced. More trouble comes 
from the pupils for whom the work 
is too difficult. Some trouble comes 
from the pupils for whom the work 
is too easy. Very little disturbance 
is created by the pupil for whom the 
work is just right. 

5. The teacher will avoid discipli- 
nary disturbances by always being 
well prepared with her daily work. 

6. The teacher should exercise dis- 
patch. She should start with the 
bell, push straight through the period 
with action at all times, and then stop 
with the bell. 

7. The teacher should not tolerate 
concert or spontaneous recitation ex- 
cept in rapid drill work. 

8. The teacher should so arrange 
her schedule that there will be a prop- 
er distribution of work and rest for 
the pupils. 

9. The teacher should exercise 
self-control. Self-control is the basis 
of forcefulness. If a teacher is 
afraid to face her class, the pupils 
will detect the fact and soon give her 
something to be afraid of. 

10. The teacher will reduce the 
amount of disciplinary disturbance 
by giving careful attention to heat, 
light, and ventilation. 

11. A teacher may be able to alle- 
viate a situation by rearranging the 
seating of the children. 

12. The teacher should master the 
names of the pupils. 

13. If punishment becomes neces- 
sary, and it will become necessary 
occasionally, make it right now. The 
unpleasant consequence should ac- 
company or follow immediately after 
the unruly act of a pupil if it is to 
have any psychological significance. 

14. It has been found well to have 
a whole room of unruly children to 
visit some other room in order to 
have the children of one room ob- 
serve another class in socialized reci- 
tation or some other procedure which 
a teacher wishes to institute but 
which requires pupil participation. 
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“Finger Test’’ 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Why has this new WINSTON DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS created a record 


without parallel in its fleld? 


To answer that question—try the “‘fin- 
ger test’’. Slip your finger at random 
between any pages in the all-inclusive 
word list of this dictionary; make your 
own comparisons with the dictionary 
your pupils are now using. Note that 
) this new Winston Dictionary is: 

EASIER TO USE — because of its simpli- 
fied ———— its new, large, clear 
type, profuse illustrations, and its general 


mechanical excellence. Only one place to 
look for a word—in the alphabetic list. 


Over 1000 pages, durably bound 
in green cloth. 1729 Illustra- 
tions, 10 Full-Color Plates, 24 
Colored Maps of the World— 
to which 950 geographical names 
throughout the word list are 
cross indexed. Contains over 
46,000 terms by U. S. Govern- 
ment count—its one word list 
including an ample vocabulary, 
PLUS geographic, historical, 
Biblical, mythological, and 
literary names, as well as abbre- 
viations, prefixes, suffixes, and 
common foreign words. What 
a contrast to the old, compli- 
cated system—which made 
children dislike dictionaries! 


EASIER TO UNDERSTAND — its simp/i- 
fied definitions are accurate, fully inform- 
ing, and interest arousing. 

ENRICHES VOCABULARIES—not alone 
because it includes many modern words 
which are omitted in other school dic- 
tionaries, but also because its enriched 
definitions interpret and classify knowl- 
edge, associating the new fact with 
something already familiar. 
STIMULATES WORD STUDY— because 
it meets the specific needs of the pupil 
as no other school dictionary does. Our 
90-page workbook, USING THE 
DICTIONARY, showing how you can 
use this new dictionary to best advantage, 
is FREE if you mention this publication. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Winston Building, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO - 


¢ 


ATLANTA - 





DALLAS - 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Winston colophon stands for fifty years’ experience in publishing reference 
works, and an unparalleled record of successful experience in interpreting 
knowledge in terms which can be understood and applied by young people. 
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Chattanooga Seeks the ““American Way’ 


. E CLING to our demo- 
cratic ideals. We desire 
to find some method of 

preserving them—to find some means 
whereby we can redevelop the ability 
ably to discharge our responsibilities 
as citizens of a democracy, retaining 
our birthright of unhampered free- 
dom to learn while molding the new 
economic future. That is the Ameri- 
can way. As a means of achieving 
it, the proposal is herein made to 
establish in our national life a far- 
flung system of public forums for 
adults as the innovation in American 
education to be contributed by this 
restless twentieth century to meet its 
own needs.” 

So writes the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, in a recent book.’ To 
find out how adult civic education 
can best be carried out in various 
kinds and types of communities un- 
der the direction of the local educa- 
tional authorities, a demonstration 
program of public forums has been 
launched this year with funds made 
available under the Emergency Re- 
lief Act. Ten centers in various sec- 
tions of the United States have been 
selected for the demonstration this 
year. The South’s bid for recogni- 
tion as a center for alert citizenship 
and active interest in public affairs 
will be made in Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County, where a_ five 
months’ program of fifteen weekly 
forum meetings is scheduled to be- 
gin on September 8. 

The United States Office of Edu- 
cation, in making this demonstration 
program possible, takes cognizance 
of what is probably the fastest- 
growing branch of the adult educa- 
tion movement. 

The present social situation, with 
its manifold problems and issues, 
presents a very definite challenge to 
the citizen who is alive to his civic 
responsibilities and equipped with a 
philosophy of government to which 
he can turn for guidance. That 
keen-thinking men and- women are 
accepting this challenge everywhere 
is shown by a widespread quicken- 
ing of interest in political and eco- 


McGraw-Hill 


“The American Way.” 
Book Co. 


DR. PAUL H. SHEATS 
Director of the Chattanooga Public Forum 
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nomic problems. Thousands of dis- 
cussion groups and study clubs have 
come into existence in the past two 
or three years. In some cities, no- 
tably Des Moines, Iowa, and Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, progressive edu- 
cators and community leaders have 
scheduled public forums in which 
current problems in the fields of eco- 
nomics and government may be dis- 
cussed. In California there is a state 
association for adult education, 
which collaborates with local boards 
of education in providing public af- 
fairs forums dealing with national, 
state, and local problems. The 
United States Office of Education 
recently announced that some 325 
public forums throughout the United 
States are now registered in that of- 
fice. 

Such a revival of interest in public 
affairs might have been anticipated. 
In the halcyon days of the late twen- 
ties the energies and efforts of a 
great proportion of the citizenry 
were directed towards garnering as 
large a harvest as possible from the 
bounteous offerings in almost every 
line of work. Almost overnight men 
and women discovered that this busi- 
ness of keeping body and soul to- 
gether was not as simple as it ap- 
peared. The responsibility for a 
smooth-running economic and politi- 
cal organization in this country has 
been delegated with a sigh of relief 
to alleged experts ; university trained 
economists on one hand and practi- 
cal politicians on the other. Slowly 
but surely out of the haze and con- 
fusion which have marked the past 
ten years has come the knowledge 
that there are some things which 
cannot be delegated; that just as a 
“tree cannot alienate its right to 
sprout,” just as a man cannot trans- 
fer his life or personality without 
self-destruction, just so the great 
body of citizens who exercise ulti- 
mate sovereignty in the United 
States today cannot escape the bur- 
dens which have been laid upon them 
by the very nature of the government 
under which they live. Isolation 
from economic and governmental 
problems is no longer possible, and 


it is the realization of this fact that 
has spurred public interest and atten- 
tion. The picture of thousands of 
our countrymen meeting together for 
purposes of group discussion and the 
cooperative consideration of com- 
mon problems is enough to inspire 
any but the most confirmed pessi- 
mists to the belief that, if nothing 
else worth while comes out of the 
sufferings and discomforts which the 
depression has caused, the experi- 
ence will not have been entirely in 
vain. Even that price would not be 
too high if with it we could restore 
government to its intended status, if 
we might see a body of opinion de- 
velop founded on the belief that this 
government really does exist for the 
benefit of the governed, and that the 
policies and activities entered upon 
by it are to be determined by the 
people directly, or through their rep- 
resentatives. 

Granted an interest in public af- 
fairs and in the problems which 
challenge our social order, that in- 
terest to be fruitful must lead to a 
desire for information, and culmi- 
nate in a critical but broad and toler- 
ant consideration of the material 
thus acquired. Specifically, then, it 
is not enough to be vaguely inter- 
ested in a reduction of the tax rate. 
The intelligent citizens, the politically 
elite of the community, will not be 
content until they have gathered to- 
gether whatever information is avail- 
able on both sides of the question, 
and from this have reached a judg- 
ment based on reason and fact, a 
judgment which in turn may be used 
to enlighten others on the same topic. 

Admittedly, this objective is more 
easily disposed of in theory than ac- 
complished in practice. Present-day 
problems are complex, of great 
variety, and in too many cases not 
easily solved. One does not need to 
be catalogued among those who think 
that we ought to declare a mora- 
torium on scientific research to be- 
lieve that it is high time that we seek 
to develop and perfect agencies of 
self-enlightenment by means of 
which we may get a wider adoption 
and application of the knowledge we 
now possess. The complexities of 
our present social situation are so 
great that without such a diffusion 
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of knowledge it will be virtually im- 
possible to continue to operate our 
social system democratically. Nor 
is it enough to equip the young with 
essential social skills and_ basic 
knowledge. There are many civic 
obligations and duties laid upon the 
adult in a democratic society for 
which it is impossible to adequately 
educate him during his immature 
years. It is to the more enlightened 
assumption of these obligations that 
public affairs forums as a branch of 
the adult education movement are 
dedicated. 

It may well be asked, “What will 
this program and the location of a 
center in Chattanooga mean to the 
teachers and educators of this state ?” 
(1) As a demonstration program, 
operating every night in the week, 
except Sunday, the forums should 
merit a personal visit from every 
teacher in the state sometime during 
the fall and winter. (2) As citizens 
interested in the discussion of politi- 
cal and economic problems, teachers 
in the Chattanooga area should find 
the program of topics and the oppor- 
tunity of hearing outstanding 
authorities in the social sciences well 
worth their time and attendance. (3) 
Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the five months’ program is a region- 
al meeting scheduled for Wednesday, 
December 16, Thursday, December 
17, and Friday, December 18. The 


topics are planned to attract citizens . 


interested in public affairs from Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, and a 
cordial invitation is extended to 
them to attend. The program has 
been offered in response to requests 
from teachers in Northern Georgia 
and Alabama that they be included 
in the benefits to be derived from the 
forum. At this Public Affairs In- 
stitute, panel discussions will be held 
on the following topics: 
December 16: The Meaning of 

American Citizenship. 

The Role of Labor in Our Society. 
December 17: Taxation and Public 

Debt. 

The Tennessee Valley in World 

Economy. 
December 18: The School’s Place in 

a Democracy. 

The Social Significance of the 

TVA. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
Chattanooga and Tennessee, because 
of the part which they are te play in 
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this program, will be in the national 
limelight. Nor can the professional 
significance of the project be over- 
emphasized. 

It is entirely possible that a torch 
of public interest in and concern for 
the perpetuation of the democratic 
tradition may yet be lighted in these 
public forums which will eventually 
be carried into every hamlet and 
town of this broad land. This fact, 
it seems, is already clear. If the 
American way is to be preserved, 








if the democratic creed of individual 
and personal responsibility for the 
determination of governmental poli- 
cies is to carry on, the crying need 
for civic intelligence must be 
preached from the housetops and 
made the holy writ of our citizenship 
training. Only if this is done can we 
expect to find evidence of the wide- 
spread willingness to make the per- 
sonal sacrifice of time and effort 
which democratic government so in- 
exorably demands. 
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Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 
How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellow men? 
How shall we play? 
For what ends shall we live? ... 
And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was in his 
heart, for his own learning touched not these things—Ex. 


| HAD A TEACHER 

I had a teacher who loved and believed in childhood 
and youth. This love for and faith in youth trans- 
formed him from the mediocre to the master. 

The years have passed rapidly since I met my teacher. 
But time has not tarnished my memory. I can see him 
now—a large, fat man with flowing mustache and a 
hearty, contagious laugh. He sat on the front porch 
at my home and talked to my father and mother about 
their sending me to his boarding school. They argued 
that they were too poor to send me—he argued that 
they were too poor not to send me—he won. 

And at the school his interest lingered—he wanted 
his boys to grow up naturally, seeing responsibility and 
assuming it—meeting situations which demanded de- 
cisions and making them. 

This teacher knew that pupils got discouraged—he 
had too. But he had sympathy for his boys. He knew 
that all teaching was not done in the classroom or from 
books. 

Frequently, when the day’s work was done, he would 
sit in his revolving chair surrounded by his boys and 
talk out of the fullness of his experience. His big blue 
eyes beamed—his fat sides shook as he chuckled—his 
fingers ploughed through his shock of iron-gray hair 
as he listened to our problems and as he talked of his. 

Like begets like. This teacher loved his pupils and 
served them because he had faith in them. He was a 
philosopher too. His pupils loved him and had faith 
in him. Their philosophy was tinctured with his phi- 
losophy. Memory of him lingers with them still. 

This was the sort of teacher I had. What sort of 
teacher am I ?—EpiTor. 


THE EIGHT-POINT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Since the May issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
was published much has been said about the Eight-Point 
Educational Program sponsored by the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. Candidates for the office of gov- 


ernor have advocated the program from the platform; 
candidates for the Senate and for the House of Repre- 
sentatives have endorsed the program and pledged their 
vote and influence to its enactment by the 1937 General 
Assembly. 

Hon. Gordon Browning, the Democratic nominee for 
governor, in commenting on the program said: 


“T am glad to advise you that I am in full accord with 
the program, and hope I may be of service in carrying 
out the objectives. . . . One of the first objectives of 
our state must be the improvement of conditions in our 
schools.” 

The Senate 

The following nominees for State Senate have official- 
ly endorsed the program: 

Jess Smith, Jonesboro—First District (Counties of 
Carter, Greene, Johnson, Unicoi, and Washington). 

Robert D. Lindsay, Coal Creek—Seventh District 
(Counties of Anderson, Bradley, Roane, and McMinn). 

Fletcher Morgan, Chattanooga — Eighth District 
(Hamilton County). 

Albert Roberts, Livingston—Tenth District (Counties 
of Clay, Fentress, Jackson, Overton, Putnam, and 
Pickett ). 

Jeff B. Fults, Tracy City—Eleventh District (Coun- 
ties of Franklin, Grundy, Marion, and Warren). 

James H. Cummings, Woodbury—Twelfth District 
(Counties of Cannon, DeKalb, and Rutherford). 

Claude C. Toler, Paris — Twenty-Fourth District 
(Counties of Henry and Carroll). 

Hughlon Akin, Jackson — Twenty-Fifth District 
(Counties of Chester, Henderson, and Madison). 

Joe Gordon, Kenton—Twenty-Seventh District (Gib- 
son County). 

Cannon G. Moore, Union City—Twenty-Eighth Dis- 
trict (Counties of Lake, Obion, and Weakley). 


The House 

The following nominees for the House of Represent- 
atives have endorsed the program and sent such en- 
dorsement to the T.E.A. office: 

Robert Murray, Huntingdon (Carroll County). 

Mrs. Ruth W. O’Dell, Newport (Cocke County). 

W. H. Wilson, Somerville (Fayette County). 

Walter M. (Pete) Haynes, Winchester (Franklin 

County ). 

D. M. Coleman, Chattanooga (Hamilton County). 

John T. Mahoney, Chattanooga (Hamilton County). 

Alfred G. McGehee, Paris (Henry County). 

G. Townes Gaines, Knoxville (Knox County). 

H. L. Townsend, Jackson (Madison County). 

Tip Taylor, Jackson (Madison County). 

Ernest Adams, Lewisburg (Marshall County). 

C. C. Gore, Livingston (Overton County). 

Robert L. Bilbrey, Algood (Putnam County). 

Harvey L. Brown, Gallatin (Sumner County). 

Julian Walker, Covington (Tipton County). 

John C. Hammer, McMinnville (Warren County). 

Harry Phillips, Watertown (Wilson County). 

J. D. Hamilton, Church Hill (Hawkins County). 

LeRoy Bible, Johnson City (Washington County). 

H. B. Brown, Jellico (Campbell County). 
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EK. G. 
County ). 

A. R. Hogue, Jamestown (Fentress County). 

T. W. Hunter, Hendersonville (Sumner County). 

John S. Pratt, Scotts Hill (Decatur County). 

W. D. Cooper, Paris (Henry County). 

Lucian Cook, Lexington (Henderson County). 

D. H. Burnett, Troy (Obion County). 

As the matter now stands, the nominee for governor, 
ten nominees for the Senate, and twenty-seven nominees 
for the House of Representatives stand committed to 
the Eight-Point Program. Much work remains to be 
done between now and the November general election. 
Some local associations of teachers have done most effec- 
tive work. Others have not been quite so effective. 
Many nominees will yet endorse the program—but work 
must be done. This work should be done in advance of 
the election. 

Remember, teachers, the strength of the state associa- 
tion is determined by the strength of the locals. 


(Lige) Tollett, Crossville (Cumberland 


THE TEACHER AND THE COMMUNITY 


The community is older than the teacher. It got there 
first. But what the community is and what it will be- 
come depends in large measure upon what the teacher in 
that community is. 

Communities have their own criteria by which they 
evaluate their leaders. These criteria may not be en- 
tirely scientific in their derivation. They may not be 
wholly objective; yet they serve for all practical pur- 
poses to enable their users to measure their leaders. 


The Signal Mountain Community, Chattanooga, re- 
cently met to make its annual awards for outstanding 
service rendered by its citizens. It is the practice of 
this community to render two awards annually for con- 
spicuous service. One award goes to the citizen over 
thirty-five years of age who has rendered outstanding 
service, and one goes to the man under thirty-five years 
of age whose service to the community has been regard- 
ed as conspicuous. This year J. P. Dyer, a teacher in 
the Central High School of Chattanooga, won the award 
for the man under thirty-five years of age. This was a 
signal honor to Mr. Dyer. But to teachers, it is an 
example. 


Why should any citizen surpass the teacher in com- 
munity service and community leadership? The teach- 
er’s business is to teach citizenship. In order to teach 
this most effectively the teacher must first be an out- 
standing citizen. 


The teacher should help plan the activities of his 
community—help execute these plans — evaluate the 
activities sponsored—teach, plan, evaluate, and reteach 
until the community becomes the sort of place in which 
all good citizens like to live. 


What sort of community is mine? What are my 
specific plans for the improvement of my community? 
What cooperation may I reasonably expect from my 
community in the execution of my plans for its advance- 











ment? What does my community think of me? These 
and others are type questions which teachers may ap- 
propriately ask themselves as they open their schools 
this year. As a teacher, I should like to make my com- 
munity aware of my presence, conscious of my contri- 
bution to it, and appreciative of my worth and effort. 


* 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Every conscientious teacher wants to improve the 
quality of his work as the years come and go. This 
persistent desire for improvement on the part of the 
teacher is insurance against static. 

During the past summer some half hundred teachers, 
supervisors, county and city superintendents in Ten- 
nessee, under the leadership of a member of the staff 
of the state department of education, joined in a co- 
operative effort to chart the way for instructional im- 
provement in their respective schools. Not only so, but 
they propose now to make available to all the teachers of 
the state the results of their study through publications. 

This is a good beginning. This group, though 
numerically small, should prove to be leaven for the 
whole group. Teachers who were not privileged to 
join in the campus study during the summer can demon- 
strate their interest, with profit to themselves and to 
their pupils, by readily utilizing the fruits of the labors 
of their fellows in an effort to find a way to make more 
vital the activity we call teaching. 

* 


R. B. RUBINS 


On Monday night, August 3, at a Virginia health 
resort, R. B. Rubins, 55, for twenty-two years superin- 
tendent of the Bristol, Tennessee, schools died. In his 
death Tennessee lost one of her competent and active 
superintendents. 

Mr. Rubins was a quiet man. He never sought pub- 
licity. He rather chose to assemble facts pertaining to 
an issue and be governed in his statements or acts by 
the facts. 

His teachers and associates loved him. Those who 
took issue with him on school policies respected him. 

During his twenty-two years of service as superin- 
tendent of city schools at Bristol, Mr. Rubins, through 
his work, built for himself a monument which will out- 
live marble and endure longer than brass—he built in 
the hearts of men and women. 

In the death of R. B. Rubins, T.E.A. lost a friend 
and loyal supporter. Though he resided on the tip end 
of the state, we could always count on him and his 
teachers to cooperate with us 100 per cent strong. 

In a word, Mr. Rubins was a teacher and a friend of 
teachers ; he was a leader of thought and action in his 
school community; he loved children and in turn was 
loved by them. His community is sad because of his 
going, but his contribution to his community made by 
the life he lived will ever be an inspiration to those who 
were privileged to know him. 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN'S CLUBS 
ENDORSE EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM FOR 
EDUCATION 
The Tennessee Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, in annual meeting in Bristol, 
June 4, 1936, under the leadership of Gretchen Hyder, 
Elementary School Supervisor in Carter County, and 
State Education Chairman, Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, unanimously adopted a resolution to 

aid in translating this program into law. 
This group has done excellent work in the service of 
support of education. 
« 


A PERMANENT SUMMER CAMP FOR TEACHERS? 


At the annual conference of county and city super- 
intendents of Tennessee last year at Camp Clements 
the commissioner of education suggested the possibility 
of the Tennessee Education Association acquiring a 
tract of land sufficiently large and properly situated 
with respect to accessibility, water supply, etc., and 
erecting on it an assembly hall and cottages sufficient to 
accommodate some five or six hundred teachers at a 
given time—that the camp be run during the summer 
months for study and recreation purposes. This idea 
met with favor last year. This year more interest was 
evidenced. As a consequence, a committee was appointed 
at Camp Clements, said committee being composed of 
supervisors and superintendents, to look into the matter 
thoroughly and to report their findings, with appro- 
priate recommendations, to the Tennessee Education 
Association at its assembly meeting in January. 

Would it seem practical for the public school teachers 
of Tennessee to provide such a camp? By what means 
can the revenue be raised with which to build and main- 
tain such camp? 

These and related questions should engage the thought 
of teachers during the current year. 





a 
WHY NOT A P.-T. A. IN EVERY SCHOOL? 


Public education in Tennessee needs friends—en- 
lightened, enthusiastic friends; friends who are in sym- 
pathy with the ideals and purposes for which the public 
school stands and who will support these institutions 
with their money, their vote, and their influence. 

But how can the school get such friends? There is 
but one way. The schools must take their patrons into 
their confidence. The patron must be led into an under- 
standing of the problems the children must meet, in 
school and out, and must work cooperatively in the 
training of the child if the school is to be most effective. 
Through this means mutual understanding can be had 
by teacher and patron, and as a consequence of such 
understanding cooperation can be had from both parties 
in the solution of school problems. 

The P.-T. A. is an organization the purpose of which 
is to promote child welfare. Every school community 
should have its own P.-T. A., and this local should be 
affiliated with the National Congress cf Parents and 


Teachers. 


In union there is strength. Each school community 
is a link in the chain which binds public sentiment to 
the public school. The P.-T. A. can be an effective 
expression of school sentiment, and it can help to mold 
public sentiment touching public education. 

Do you have a P.-T. A. in your school? 
not? 


If not, why 


¢ 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT GETS RESULTS 


Superintendent C. J. Huckaba and his faculty in the 
Brownsville Elementary School staged a school exhibit 
on May 13, in which was presented much of the actual 
work of the school during the year. So impressed with 
the exhibit was Mayor J. O. Bomer, of Brownsville, 
that he promptly notified the principal, C. J. Huckaba, 
that he would make a $200 donation to be used in sup- 
plying additional library books for the school. 

This experience should prove highly suggestive to 
other schools. When the people see the schools and 
appreciate their work and needs, they usually cooperate. 


9 


“Nothing succeeds like success. 
e 
BOOKS FOR THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


What books should the small high school with a very 
limited appropriation provide for its English students? 
This question has been answered for the first time in a 
recent report of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. The compilation was made by a committee 
headed by Professor George F. Reynolds of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Two lists are given—one for the smallest high schools 
and another of additional books which the report states 
“the smallest high school should have, and all high 
schools of more than 100 students must have to make 
satisfactory provision for their students.” There is no 
A list of recommended books, since many such lists are 
already obtainable, including those prepared by the 
Recreational Reading Committee of the National Coun- 
cil, “Home Reading” for senior high school and “Lei- 
sure Reading” for junior high school. 

The C list, setting forth the minimum library equip- 
ment which the smallest high school must have for its 
English students to do satisfactory work, includes 112 
books, reference books such as encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, and histories being taken for granted. The recom- 
mended books may be bought at retail prices for $137, 
exclusive of works of fiction, many of which are to be 
had in several editions at varying prices. The B list 
calls for ninety-five other books and suggests, besides, 
that there should be about half as many contemporary 
novels as there are students. A group of sectional books, 
to be selected from a list prepared by the state associa- 
tion of teachers of English, is advised. 

Superintendents, teachers, and librarians who wish a 
copy of the report may obtain it upon request by sending 
five cents in stamps to the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 West Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago, III. 
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Auditors’ Report of T.E.A. for Year Ending June 30, 1936 


June 30, 1936 
The Administrative Council 
Tennessee Education Association 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Gentlemen : 

In accordance with your instructions we have made 
an examination of the books and records of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, Nashville, Tennessee, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. We present here- 
with our report, a statement of income and expenses, a 
statement of comparison of the budgeted appropriations 
and the actual income and expense, a statement of re- 
ceipts and disbursements for the fiscal year and a 
balance sheet as of June 30, 1936, with supporting 
schedules. 

Financial Condition 

The net worth herein shown is based on book values 
of the assets on June 30, 1936, less the liabilities as 
stated and presented on Folio 1. The condition in 
summary form is as follows: 


Assets: 
RINE ash iccunncvna esl nia ones vot oc $14,044.87 
NE i sods octet thr asks Seca ta et pare ats tes 843 .43 


NE, NN 8 cs ch Ne 5 id cial erate era ocala erates 


bo) 
bo 
cs 
90 
oo 
ota 
™ 
o 


Liabilities: Pees 
EE ee ee rE a ie een ame eee 32.39 
ME I soo ea wack oareeae achee canes $14,834.95 


Operating Results 
The operations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1936, resulted in a net gain of $1,474.46, the details of 
various earnings and expenses being presented on Folio 
2. The net gain is reflected by increases in the follow- 


ing: 





Accounts: 

WN r sis cians. maddie Me RO oe Steet a ae eee $ 505.63 
MINNIS sss esr ola cp bea es <rb16-aieieaselshe adler wes aS 826.00 
PUMA DS TRTNFIIU 5 5 55,3: 5.40) sare. 4 cal dicahtionn: a aneievet sna beeia sats 86.94 
NINN oon 5 as 2-5, Ae. rd d-wigss areas ereieemlanbnrs Rees 84.45 
PUES, cosa Sicseh clases sive, bole maare niaainiere tea a eee meee 11.00 
| Ry SO terre oe ar eae pire rarer ae deen eRe $ 1,514.02 
RRR PACU SME i 5 csscinins cadens eacaesncies 60.00 
$ 1,454.02 

Decrease: in Surplas .io5. 6. cscs cbse soe oes $45 .00 
Less Increase in Accounts Payable........... 24.56— 20.44 
$ 1,474.46 


On Folio 3 we present a statement of comparison 
of budgetary appropriations with income and expense, 
which statement is self-explanatory. On Folio 4 there 
is a statement of receipts and disbursements as shown 
by the books and records of the association. 


Details of Examination 
The recorded receipts were traced into the bank 
accounts, and the cash balances verified by direct cor- 
respondence with the depositories. The cancelled checks 
were examined in detail and their distribution into the 
different accounts checked. The nonliquid items were 
verified by actual count and are scheduled on Folio 6. 
The accounts receivable are as shown by the books 
and the accounts payable represent the rendered invoices 


for amounts due as of June 30, 1936. The details of 
these accounts are presented on Folio 7 and 8. Authority 
for contribution of $2,000.00 to the public relations 
committee will be found on page eighty-three of the 
minute book. 

The fixed assets are carried at cost and no deprecia- 
tion has been provided. 


Certificate 


In our opinion, the accompanying statements and 
supporting schedules properly reflect the financial con- 
ditions of the association on June 30, 1936, and the 
result of the operations for the period under review 
as shown by the books and records presented for in- 
spection. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SHORT-SWINEBROAD AND ASSOCIATES. 
By D. E. Suort, Jr. 
Certified Public Accountant. 
BALANCE SHEET (Folio 1) 
TENNESSEE Epucation AssociATION 
June 30, 1936 
ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Cash— 
Third National Bank, Checking Ane 


Third National Bank, Savings. 2,592.73 
American National Bank, Savings. ae eee Zz; "652. 10 
ung”: Se a Pana ree re 15 .00—$10,470.43 
MOREE oe ie, te ee oe ee ee 3,111.00 
PEOGURU TRECEIVAINE 5. 5.050 6:<.6:6 6 6.44 4:05 0 5, 0 bimrecach ou. aleaia ee 452.44 
PROM els coco asks aclnn One ew adiouen ae 11.00 
pe a ee ee re a $14,044.87 
Fixed Assets: 
Purniture GHG Pimtures so. soo oss 5 vd dk noe wscnescaane 843 .43 
DN fig cir seacakod oo ed eos a ee ok oR rE eee $14,888 .30 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
PUUSROMES TREN 6 652k So is es eh a a $ 53:35 
Net Worth: 
Excess of Assets Over Liabilities, June 30, 1936........ 14,834.95 


EE Te eee. $14,888.30 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES (Folio 2) 


TENNESSEE EpucaTion ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1935, to June 30, 1936 


DOCG 6 ois ecicddead 


Income: 
AP ene os te eee ey ee $14,640.00 
Advertising, Tennessee Teacher.......... 4,850.26 
Interest on Warrants... Pian Seacaeaes 96.57 
Rent from Exhibit Booth............... 325 .00 
Miscellaneous Income................... 128.80 

GGA SO So os cnet dace eee $20,040.63 

Expenses 
Salaries eb cctbase tet UIE” ce bane 5 ee ae $5,348.25 
Tennessee Teacher, Cost................. 6,564.57 
MEI NE eae ar 2 2 Sey2s steal soo. are apie 731.00 
Annual Convention Cost................. 1,612.63 
Expense, President and Council........... 687 .60 
Expense, Secretary and Treasurer......... 542.46 
Office Supplies. ..... g Scioto tie steed 415.01 
Telephone and Telegraph eee 168 .34 
Bond and’ 1.2.A. Dimes. . =. . occ. ccckes 105 .00 
a err ee 2,000 .00 
Advertising Commissions................. 321.80 


Auditing TER Ve MPO MD ar PL. 45.00 
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en OLE LT TNT $ 4.50 Miscellaneous Income... .. eee ee: 
ER re Peer oe eee .O1 Received on Accounts Receivable 165 .00 
—_—_— BdeGe Oe Wearfaht 2 o. Sie ccc. Seckbee aes 1.00 
: ts . eee 826.00 
EE OE Ae CE CT TTT $18,566.17 Returned Checks—Not Redepos Sad 11.00 
EIR a Si Pa yinract wticié- dd simtica sl ne@ae bean san $ 1,474.46 1 TAS Sia) $20,787.19 
COMPARISON OF BUDGETARY APPROPRIATIONS WITH Total to Be Accourited for... 0... .scecccsseviecs $33,036.99 
INCOME AND EXPENSE (Folio 3) pe 
Tennesse Epucation Association On Accounts Payable................... $ 33.17 
June 30, 1936 ESSE CR eee ee 5,348.25 
Budgetary Tennessee Teacher, Printing............. 6,751.57 
Appropria- Actual A REE ee ee 671.00 
Income tion Income Excess Annual Convention Cost.............. . 1,612.63 
eee, re $12,500.00 $14,640.00 $2,140.00 Expense, President and Council.......... 687 .60 
Me caishe ete tees:t a tears 2,250.00 4,850.26 2,600.26 Expense, Secretary and Treasurer........ 542.46 
RSE recta sh Sexe anes 150.00 96.57 *53.43 Office Supplies........... Leper etaceeaten 412.51 
Rent from Exhibit Booth........... 325.00 325.00 Telephone and Telegraph................ 159.79 
Miscellaneous Income.............. 128.80 128.80 Office Equipment.............. eee: 84.45 
- Refunds, County Association............ 83.50 
i Ra a aa? Ec ae one eae ere $14,900.00 $20,040.63 $5,140.63 Refunds, Institutional Association. ....... 2.00 
Bond and N. E. A. Dues.......... 105 .00 
*Short. Public Relations Committee, Publicity 
Actual a A Leer ee 2,000.00 
Excess Total Expendi- Under- Advance Commissions. ................- 28.12 
Expenses Budget Receipts Available tures spent Returned Checks, Not Re edepositec Bi gdowss 11.00 
Salaries........$ 5,700.00 ....... $ 5,700.00 $ 5,348.25 $ 351.75 ean ae ee 45.00 
Tennessee State Securing New Charter.................. 10.00 
Teacher..... 5 phon 00 $2,600.26 8,350.26 6,564.57 1,785.69 Petty Cah. si. ce0c ss rece aT oe 15.00 
Rent, Etc...... (Li | lara 750.00 731.00 19.00 DIOMACIONS. 26 56s ks owes S09 wie 10.00 
Annual Con- Printing Ballots. .... oan ast rita 4.50 
vention...... 1,400.90 325.00 1,725.00 1,612.63 112.37 je ee 01 
President and NMI osc 5 iss Savanald acer ay fas ls eae eres 826.00 
Council...... oO | 500.00 687.60 *187.60 
Secretary and Otel EMGDUCGEMIENIS . 5.60.65. 536. os-0 dass ocneaasaveasios 19,443 .56 
Treasurer. ... >| U0 | 900.00 542.46 357.54 — 
Office Supplies. 600.00 ....... 600.00 415.01 184.99 PRONE; JUNE FO, TIS. 5.6 oc scdcs ce mssiadenacies ner $13,593 .43 
Telephone and 
Telegraph.... 0) | ee 180.00 168.34 11.66 Distributed as follows: 
N. E. A. Dues iter Get Pet aos oon vn kciciiccavascesessdsiussceccde 2 
and Bond.. 7) | ee 125.00 105.00 20.00 Returned Check. o.oo goog ooo cece ec ccccecnnccnnccenn. eo 
Office — : ae Third National Bank—Checking Account............. 5,210.60 
D seca ae cee 100.00 ....... 100.00 84.45 15.55 Third National Bank—Savings..................2002: 2,992.73 
ues—E.xcess National Ba Wid. aie Sthinteioiins Caractere 2,652. 
Receipts..... 2... 2,140.00 2,140.00 ........ i. 57112.00 
Incidental. . 250.00 128.80 378.80 69.51 309.29 agi es 5316 
Public Relations yi) | 2,000.00 2,000.00 ....... BGAN soc. oé.acecre-c& oa.ovio.cee aloe disc eccrae ahaccuaisiwnnn enone soe 
Interest—De- 5 
ficiency in 
a asain *53.43 ae 5 re *53.45 
Advertising RECONCILIATION STATEMENT WITH THIRD NATIONAL 
ROOMS. a caccinia “iaeadinene 321.80 321.80 BANK (Folio 5) 
ae $18,255.00 $5,140.63 $23,395.63 $18,650.62 $4,745.01 TENNESSEE EpucaTiIon AssoOcIATION 
June 30, 1936 
* > e 
Mivensgent. SUMMARY —— RENNIE i. 6:5:40b 3, Corman Ghee. airane nadine esten $5,213.60 
educt: 
Due to Unanticipated Income Check Outstanding, No. 508...............0-. $1.00 
Dues... 2... eee eee ee cece eee eens $2,140 00 Check Outstanding, No. 537................6. 2.00-— 3.00 
Ro 5 ire Sv ately ae eisicniradieawigneawateelte 53.43 
; ra sas ARGS DEE TOON oko aniecinns ccevadmdsestioosass $ 5,210.60 | 
Net—Actual Income Over Budget............... $2,086.57 ; 
Due to Reduction in Expenditures................ 2,658.44 
Nala cc rested gin dl aancest tack gie. paca al arate Nag earNataesce . $4,745.01 STATEMENT OF NONLIQUID ITEMS (Folio 6) 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS (Folio 4) 
TENNESSEE EpucaTion AssociATION 
June 30, 1935, to June 30, 1936 


Receipts: 
NOE MINS S55, 8. 65-0, 6: 2. n:d< scteoalers ..$ 9,964.80 
NN EEE OE EEee TE 2,285 .0O—$12,249.80 
MMII ire a cin ode cneowaks , 15.00 
Membership Dues—County Association... 11,340.50 
Membership Dues—City Association . 2,773 .00 
Membership Dues—Institutional Associa- 

MRA as CRE ence ne kaads 5K wore 580.00 
Membership Dues—Individual........... 32.00 
Advertising—Tennessee Teacher... ... .s 588.52 
Interest on Warrants............. ae 37.53 
Interest on Accounts Receivable....... 4.66 
Interest on Savings Account...... - 54.38 
Rent of Exhibit Booth—Annual Con- 

275.00 


NNER... SilcSla sc ceadau Sted sesmneeen 

















TENNESSEE EpucaTiIon ASSOCIATION 


June 30, 1936 


Warrant 
Date Number Issued by Amount 

Various Various  folinson City... 6... ccc cece de $ 458.00 
Various Various (re 1,389.00 
10-29-35 4227 Oneida High School................ 10.00 
12-30-35 11084 Henderson County................ 19.00 
12-30-35 1124 Henderson County................ 135.00 

1-10-36 277 Van Baret Comtity: os... cc cece. 17.00 
10-30-35 4021 A een ern 36.00 
10-30-35 8376 RE NOE oo. ok. ss cceretarsic warcinns 160.00 
12-17-31 2331 ae .... 144.00 
12-27-35 1889 ae pet 9.00 
11-19-35 122 DACDERIY COUREY «o.6. 66a ooccc ccicece 25.00 
11-19-35 715 nS a ae 133.00 

1-10-35 5573 Og ee 100.00 
11-27-33 12122 I I os nce baw eegre as cbneis 134.00 
11-27-32 12124 NG hos cacceiaeeewiewas 5.00 
10-31-34 13982 Ss Ep Prone oe 140.00 


ME OVE TS A RIS I PR IN 230" 9 
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11- 9-34 13998 PE COONEY 5 0a knee cesses $ 9: 
1- 3-35 15372 DN PEE aig co cisss so cin nce te sles JI. 
1-16-35 594 eS er Se 
li- 8-34 679 RAGPEMEY COUNEY 6 oo sa se 5s err 126. 
11- 8-34 858 Maertaiey County. i... ne o0 sc cueons 24. 
19 
— WOE, cacioeuncctiessaduguce dos ccea as nee teen ara $3,111. 
9 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS PAYABLE (Folio 8) 
TENNESSEE Epucation AssociATION 
June 30, 1936 
eR ai bAss uae me encince onde Semis sagt one ans ane $ 8.55 
McQuiddy Printing Company...............- eeesatersaces 2.50 
Commissions Due on Uncollected Accounts Receivable........ 42.30 
TROIS 5 ark. lalate ec seu ore ta ave statis x ants Shs a ee eee $53.33 
e 
SEVENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS' 
CONFERENCE, PEABODY COLLEGE 
DENNIS H. COOKE 
Peabody College 
Nashville 
School administrators and teachers from twenty-nine 
states attended the Seventh Annual School Administra- 
tors’ Conference held at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, June 11, 12, and 13, sponsored by the depart- 
56 ment of school administration at Peabody with Dr. ; 
. Dennis H. Cooke and Dr. Ray L. Hamon in active Ww should long hours spent in antiquated, ill- 
43 i designed seats... with vital organs cramped and 
charge. . nee 
With a general conference theme of “Administering their functioning retarded, eyes strained, health prin- 
00 the Instructional Program to Meet the Needs of ciples violated...be permitted to counteract the 
.00 Pupils,” the nine sessions of the conference were de- effects of a fine school health program? 
< voted to a discussion by educational leaders in the South Clesmocen furnibuns Ghoul bees Cee 
= 7 ee er ie - - a ade rd panied gee Oo some of the physically harmful tendencies which any 
_ he SRO S PORT Th SEE AO. AE TS ites wlenienll program must inevitably im- 
43 part were: Miss Lucy Gage, Peabody College; Assist- son 
ant Superintendent Frazier Banks, Birmingham; C. W. P y ‘ 
Dickinson, Jr., state department of education, Virginia ; That is why educators should provide pupils with 
AL Dr. Paul L. Boynton, Peabody College; Dr. Charles S. the American Universal Better-Sight Desk...a type 
Pendleton, Peabody College; Dr. H. G. Metcalf, Pea- of school seat which induces good habits of posture 
body College; Dr. Hanor A. Webb, Peabody College; and minimizes eyestrain. 
ee Os ~ < ~— Peabody College ; Dr. Louis Shores, Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
- Peabody College »C. J : Heatwole, executive secretary of relating to healthful posture and eye-protection are 
the Virginia Education Association, Richmond; Dr. available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. 1.1.9. 
00 Henry J. Highsmith, state department of education, 


a North Carolina; Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, Peabody 
College; Superintendent Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta; 
Superintendent Frederick Archer, Louisville, Kentucky ; 
Dr. Howard Dawson, National Education Association, 
Washington ; and President Bruce R. Payne, Peabody 
College. Presiding at the various sessions were Dr. 
Walter Cockj Ase : ; 
Walter Cocking, commissioner of education, Tennessee ; The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 

i Superintendent H. F. Srygley, Nashville; Dean S. C. 
it ° : ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
Garrison, Peabody College; Dean Joseph Roemer, Pea- OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

body College; Dr. Jessie M. Shaver, Peabody College ; 


| i, elie nega Our AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
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elementary school supervisor, Nashville. & Makers of Dependable Seating for 
~ ° ° . nl Cm " 7 1 
Concluding each session was a general discussion led =, School, Churches and Publis Raditecteme 


by various members of the faculty at George Peabody General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
College. Music features were furnished by the Peabody DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
male quartette, the Peabody department of music, and 
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PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 150 Third Avenue, North 


the college chorus of the A. and I. State College at Nashville, Tennessee 
Nashville SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY, 214 So. Gay Street 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
T. H. PAYNE COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tennessce 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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PATHWAYS 
IN SCIENCE 


The only series of science readers 





on the State List for use in the 





elementary grades. 





The series consists of attractive 


books, profusely illustrated. A 


teachers’ manual is available for 


each book. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Represented by Tuos. M. Woopson 
Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 








The conference was concluded with a banquet attend- 
ed by approximately five hundred persons in the Pea- 
body Demonstration School when Superintendent Willis 
A. Sutton of Atlanta delivered an address on “Educa- 
tion for Southern Citizenship.” Superintendent Fred- 
erick Archer of Louisville acted as toastmaster. The 
thirty exhibitors of school supplies who had booths dur- 
ing the conference furnished prizes for the drawing that 
was a feature of the conference banquet. 

The School Administrators’ Conference, an annual 
event at Peabody College, is attracting increasingly large 
numbers of school administrators throughout the South. 
Its discussions are printed and bound into a volume as 
are the proceedings of the annual meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education 





Association. os 


With the A.C.E. 


Statistics from the National Association for Child- 
hood Education held in New York in the spring 
should make Tennesseans proud of the work done by 
the local organizations and should inspire those or- 
ganizations with fresh zeal for the coming school 
year. If each A.C.E. branch in Tennessee will con- 
tinue its good work, we can look forward to the Ten- 
nessee A.C.E. as a national leader. 

The Daily News Sheet at the New York convention 
made the following statement: “States other than New 
York who had the highest number of registrants for 





the convention at the end of the first day include: New 
Jersey—40; Tennessee—27; Pennsylvania—25; Con- 
necticut—24.” Noticing the names of the states just 
mentioned you will see that they are adjacent to the 
state of New York with the exception of Tennessee. 
What do these figures mean? Certainly, that we are 
interested in early childhood education in Tennessee, 
that we have made a good beginning, and that we must 





carry on. 
Classification by States of A.C.E. Branches, Members, and 
Subscribers as of April 15, 1936 





















Stats Branches (New) Members Subscribers 

— 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 
Alabama..... 2 6 11 28 33 
a 3 l 18 24 
Arkansas......... hen 2 2 3 38 28 
Catiortia. ....:... Mee) ys 97 90 367 = 337 
Colorado... ] 62 53 93 102 
Connecticut 2 130 89395 144 161 
Delaware... 2 4 7 7 
Washington, D. C. ; of 51 52 97 86 
Florida.... : 6* + + 26 35 
Georgia... a” 28 33 45 53 
SGano......: | 2 17 10 
Illinois....... wince l 110 =156 287 538 
Indiana..... ; ond aie See 81 71 181 214 
Iowa. . 6° 6G 40 72 136 192 
Kansas........ os a 19 26 85 82 
Kentucky. 21 21 58 70 
Louisiana... 5 6 14 21 
Maine..... xh ag 15 15 18 21 
Maryland.... . 30 35 83 74 
Massachusetts i? @& 267 1,161 269 290 
Michigan... > 12* (1 91 93 372 424 
Minnesota......... oo 43 48 150 =185 
Mississippi. ....... 8a 6 5 35 30 
Missouri.......... w—s te? 2 31 62 68 169 
Montana......... ee 3 5 15 23 
PEREERS 5 os cme coaaicens - 3 16 15 64 67 
je ren 1 1 4 13 
New Hampshire... . = 10 14 12 23 
New Jersey........ oy. 78 69 17 188 
New Mexico. .... . rr 5 7 19 23 
New York...... se 23* (4) 240 280 615 671 
North Carolina....... 4* (4) 16 27 42 61 
North Dakota... fie 2 2 11 14 
ae ee cottage ae 120 +122 287 = 351 
Oklahoma............... 4* (2) 16 19 45 65 
RINNOR co ois s.k. soe 1 22 29 39 58 
Pennsylvania. ..... 6 174 = 185 313 393 
Rhode Island..... oa, 18 24 28 35 
South Carolina... .. 8 12 20 26 
South Dakota.... 9* 19 13 55 53 
Tennessee...... er” (6) 143 157 164 220 
Texas.... ; a ee 42 53 157 174 
Utah.... 1* 5 7 30 30 
Vermont. yy 2 4 7 5 
Virginia. . . 2 vel 14 16 52 59 
Washington..... 6” 64 22 25 103 161 
West Virginia. . 10 11 28 29 
Wisconsin 6* 61 72 188 216 
Wyoming. . ] 2 3 18 17 
Foreign. 3) 36 41 114 +140 

Total 275 = (41 2,229 3,634 5,243 6,301 

*State association 1 ided 

Note: For number of branches in each state for 1935 subtract number 


in parentheses, new branches; example, Florida: six minus one equals 
five branches for 1935. 

Tennessee ranked third (3) among the states in re- 
gard to number of A.C.E. branches; fifth (5) in total 
membership ; and seventh (7) in number of subscribers 
to Childhood Education, the official publication of the 
organization. 

This record should lend encouragement and constitute 
a challenge to every A.C.E. member in our state. 
What are you going to do this year to put Tennessee 
on the map in the educational field? 
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Classroom Interest 


HERMA RAMSEY CATE 
Calderwood (Blount County) 


“That room has always been filled 
with an unruly group of young- 
sters!’”’ Remarks like this were ram- 
pant when I accepted the position. 
The forty-one pupils in my room 
were about equally distributed 
among the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. It sounded like an adven- 
ture and indeed it was as much. 

The room was rather drab-looking, 
to say the least. It measured thirty 
feet by thirty feet. The back of the 
room was formed by folding doors in 
order that my room might be united 
with the adjoining one to form an 
auditorium ; a stage occupied ten feet 
at the front. The remaining twenty 
feet were left to my pupils, myself, 
and the stove. As for the library, 
there was a small bookcase on one 
corner of the stage containing ten or 
twelve out-of-date textbooks, each 
having approximately twenty-five 
pages left in the middle. Fortunate- 
ly there was a small bulletin board. 
So this was the room where the “un- 
ruly children” were spending three 
years of their school life. 

Experience has taught me that the 
first day of school is a good time to 
start directing the interest of the 
children. I took a number of 
National Geographic Magazines, 
several teachers’ magazines, a few 
news clippings, some copies of fa- 
mous paintings, and many other items 
saved from time to time as interest- 
ing school material. These boxes 
and packages aroused curiosity. Two 
mischievous-eyed little boys were 
asked to help tack the news clippings 
and pictures on the bulletin board. 
The others gathered around to see 
what was happening. There were 
books to be unpacked—“Little Men,” 
“Little Women,” “Hans Brinker,” 
and “The Eskimo Twins” were some 
of them. When the girls began un- 
packing them the “ohs” and “ahs” 
were plentiful. No doubt those 
books were in for much use. In the 
meantime another group was enthu- 
siastic about “all the good drawings” 
in the teachers’ magazines. Still 
others were looking through Nation- 
al Geographics that “were full of the 

best pictures anybody ever saw.” 


The last bell was ringing. I shall 
never forget the way they came into 
the room! Johnny pushed Billie, 
who in turn caught a heavy blow 
from James, whose toe had been 
smashed. When everybody had 
reached his seat, | suggested that it 
would be fun if we could march out 
of the room, keep our places in the 
line, and enter so quietly that the 
children in the other rooms would 
not even hear us. It worked. From 
then on, excepting an occasional up- 
heaval, they took great pride in 
marching quietly. 

The greater part of the first morn- 
ing was spent in getting acquainted. 
Questions came thick and fast— 
“What are you planning to do with 
the magazines ?” “May we read these 
books?” are examples of them. I 
read “Seein’ Things,” by Eugene 
Field. “Field?” said one of the boys, 
“Field, say that’s his picture on the 
bulletin board—lI put it up myself,” 
proudly pointing to it. Half the day 
was already gone. 

But the lunch and play periods 
presented new problems. The idea 
of sitting down while we ate our 
home-packed lunches was absurd. 
They saw no reason why they should 
not walk around over the spacious 
playground, dropping papers here 
and there. However, when we be- 
gan asking riddles, the discontent- 
ment waned. When playtime came, 
some of the bigger boys disliked the 
idea of participating in games which 
“sissy” girls would play, although 
they had not been told what the 
games were. Their disapproval was 
left unnoticed, but it was understood 
that everybody was staying within 
the limits of the playground allotted 
to our group. We began running re- 
lays. The boys who objected at first 
came over and joined us. 

In the afternoon we talked about 
lessons for the next day. Part of 
them were based on a story read in 
the forenoon, others on ideas in our 
textbooks, and some were on plans 
for making our room more attrac- 
tive, which, by the way, led to getting 
green drapery for our windows. So 
it all began. 

Days stretched into weeks and 
weeks into months. Almost every 
day some child brought an interest- 
ing item clipped from a daily paper. 
Sometimes an account of a gory 
murder was brought in, or perhaps 





LOWER 
PRICES! 


Lennes Test and 
Practice Sheets 
in Arithmetic 
at Lower 
Prices 


Owing to the tremendous 
sales that we have already 
had on the LENNES Test 
and Practice Sheets in Arith- 
metic, through which all edi- 
torial and preparation costs 
have been written off, we 
have now reduced the price 
of the full year Lennes Pads 
from a $0.30 to a $0.20 list 
price. We are thus passing 
along to the schools an im- 
portant saving. 


You will undoubtedly wish 
to include the Lennes Pads 
in your requirements for the 
next school year. 


LIST PRICES 


Pad leach ... $0.16 
Pads 2 to 8, each . -20 


Subject to usual quantity discounts 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Ask for information 
about ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
for Grade Two. List 
Price, $0.32. 














LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


320 East 21st Street 
CHICAGO 
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and Three; 


Seven and Eight; 


educators! 


29 PRYOR STREET, N. E. 





The Adoption of the Elson- 
Gray Basic Readers . . . 


IN TENNESSEE 


GRAY BASIC READERS as their first supple- 


. for basal use in Grades Four, Five, and Six; 
mentary readers in the primary grades. 


. . . for supplementary use in Grades One, Two, 


... andELSON JUNIOR LITERATURE, Books 
One and Two, of the ELSON-GRAY Read- 
ing Program on the Multiple List for Grades 


—has been enthusiastically acclaimed by Tennessee 


Hundreds of the best schools in the state have 
already indicated their plan to use the ELSON- 


Teacher’s Guidebooks containing de- 
tailed lesson plans are supplied without 
charge to teachers using the ELSON- 
GRAY BASIC READERS. 


Ask for these manuals—and write us for informa- 
tion about the ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS 
and the ELSON JUNIOR LITERATURE books 


before you make your decision on supplementary 


reading. 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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the story of some movie star’s 
divorce case, but gradually they 
learned streamer headlines are not 
always followed by important news. 
One little boy thought “Iceberg” was 
the luckiest calf in the world because 
he was born on Admiral Byrd’s ex- 
pedition ship down near the Antarc- 
tic Circle. All of them admired the 
Dutch because they are getting more 
land from the bottom of the ocean 
by draining an arm of the Zuider 
Zee, instead of waging war on some 
other country for it. They almost 
prayed that Haile Selassie might not 
be defeated, although it was quite 
evident that he would be. At the 
time of King George’s death atten- 
tion was centered on England and 
her possessions. 

Since there was an unusual amount 
of blackboard space, a part of it was 
covered by large maps. By means 
of these we visited Labrador, had 
“mug-up” (as they call tea) with a 
fisherman’s family, and were home 
in less than an hour. In Venice we 


ate pumpkin blooms which had been 
dipped into the whites of eggs and 
fried delicately brown. 


Or perhaps 


we were off to India for a visit to 
the Taj Mahal. Sometimes we sat 
as spectators at a peace conference 
in Geneva, and once while we were 
there the diplomats almost came to 
blows themselves, as they sat around 
the U-shaped table with its green 
velvet covering. We were in Wash- 
ington, D. C., when the Supreme 
Court rendered its decision on the 
AAA. 

The stage which occupied so much 
space at the front of the room was 
bordered with scenes of the lands 
and peoples we were studying. These 
were really small sand tables, about 
two and one-half feet by three feet. 
By means of some coloring crayons 
and pieces of old sheets or un- 
bleached muslin, a background was 
made for each of these scenes. The 
one they enjoyed most was of Little 
America. The background showed 
red rays of the Antarctic sun slant- 
ing across the ice and snow. The 
table proper was covered with cotton. 
The girls made penguins of black 
and white cambric and stuffed them 
until they were quite plump. The 
boys made the radio towers, dog- 





sleds, and aeroplanes. Last of all a 
small copy of our flag was made to 
fly over the camp. 

On the wall beneath the black- 
board long strips of wrapping paper 
were tacked, from time to time, and 
on these some of the best work was 
pasted. The strip we made when 
studying Holland was our favorite. 
There were windmills, tulips, Dutch 
boys and girls, milk carts, dykes, and 
canals. Below the pictures were 
paragraphs telling of the class visits 
to this interesting little country. 

Their appreciation for music, art, 
and literature knew no bounds. By 
means of a victrola they became ac- 
quainted with Brahms, Beethoven, 
MacDowell, and others. They loved 
Raphael, and spoke of the “Sistine 
Madonna” with the greatest rever- 
ence. They considered James Whit- 
comb Riley a close friend of theirs. 

Almost before we knew it closing 
time was upon us. The green dra- 
pery was taken down; the books, 
whose covers were no longer bright, 
were packed; and good-byes were 
said, but not without some plans for 
next year. These plans included a 
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real library corner on the stage with 
some new books, and a library table 
and chairs painted exactly the shade 
of the drapery. 

* 


Schools Are Looking Better 


BURR CULLOM 
Nashville 

Not the least in importance of the 
work being done on school properties 
by WPA is that of improving the 
appearance of both buildings and 
grounds. leachers are getting a 
large share of the credit. 

The work on roads and schools 
constitutes about one-half of the 
WPA program. Among the school 
projects are a great number that 
call for the painting of old buildings, 
ditching and grading campuses, sow- 
ing of grass on barren yards, and the 
planting of shrubs along pavements 
and foundations. This is convincing 
evidence of aroused civic pride, and, 
as later emphasized, it is a direct 
tribute to the ideals and instincts of 
the teaching profession. 

It has been frequently noted by 
timekeepers and project supervisors 
that, where the results of such work 
on school property can be seen and 
compared with the original condition, 
there has been an infectious move- 
ment in the neighborhood that 
brought like etforts to improve near- 
by homes. This, in itself, is a heal- 
thy, wholesome indication that 
“sprucing up is catching,” and that 
it pays finer dividends than money 
alone offers. 

The attention being given to cam- 
pus work by school authorities, with 
the aid of WPA, is only a part of 
the plan for general betterment of 
schools. Usually in the past the 
larger buildings have been construct- 
ed along pleasing lines. The smaller 
schools have not always been so 
treated. It was apparently thought 
that being small, and situated in 
sparsely settled areas, appearance did 
not count. Sentiment is changing. 
Architects have always contended 
that a building need not be large to 
be attractive, and that it is the design 
that counts. So it is not surprising 


to know that under the WPA pro- 
gram many of the smaller structures, 
of one, two, three, four, or five-room 
size, are now being erected with an 
eye to surroundings and design. 





Some of the older buildings that 
are being remodeled will, upon com- 
pletion, present a pleasing picture to 
the eye. Many marked changes for 
the better are being made by veneer- 
ing with brick, rubble, field or cut 
stone, thus combining beauty with 
utility. 

One pleasing example of stone 
veneering is that of the Oak Grove 
School, located in Overton County 
on the Cumberland Plateau. The 
harsh lines and the forbidding, box- 
like appearance so often found in 
small schools have been avoided at 
Oak Grove by designing the build- 
ing somewhat along residential lines. 
The veneering material is the soft- 
tinted variety of stone that abounds 
in the region. With a setting on 
rising ground and with large trees on 
the campus, the picture is both pleas- 
ing and imposing. 


Teachers Foster Movement 


It is probably not so well known 
that every project undertaken by 
WPA is in response to a strong local 
demand. In work pertaining to edu- 
cational facilities, school authorities 
not only initiate and recommend the 
particular project as being practi- 
cable and very desirable, but share 
the cost of the work. That share may 
be in money, equipment, or material 
or in all three according to circum- 
stances. The important point is that 
there is a local demand for beautifi- 
cation, and that demand comes from 
every part of the state. 

This is a wholesome and gratify- 
ing condition. It results, interested 
observers state, from an old, per- 
sistent, and ever-growing conscious- 
ness in the minds of teachers of the 
uplifting values of pleasant sur- 
roundings and from a practical effort 
on their part to so impress school 
authorities. It is a revealing indi- 
cation that Tennessee teachers ap- 
preciate art and beauty and are will- 
ing to give the time and effort need- 
ed to create supporting sentiment. 
The public follows their lead. 

The State Administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration in 
Tennessee recognizes this demand. 
Fortunately campus work fits into ex- 
isting conditions, for it can be done, 
usually, with common labor. Com- 
mon labor is available in most lo- 
calities, while there is a shortage of 
carpenters, bricklayers, electricians, 








and other skilled workers. In many 
localities there are practically none 
on relief rolls. In spite of this fact, 
the State Administrator is pushing to 
completion the seventy smaller 
schools of the one, two, three, four, 
and five-room size and seventeen 
large schools already on the program. 
All of the new construction contem- 
plates campus improvement. In ad- 
dition, a large number of projects 
were under way this spring and sum- 
mer that authorized work on grounds 
only. In the spring of 1936 the esti- 
mated total of federal funds needed 
for campus work alone totaled 
$285,400, while the sponsors were to 
contribute $1 18,400. 

The work of improving appear- 
ances not only gives jobs to those on 
relief, but it is believed that it wiil 
help to permanently improve com- 
munity pride, and with the creation 
and cultivation of esthetic values in 
the pliant minds of children, will 
produce better work of both teachers 
and pupils. Should this result be 
achieved, both sponsors and WPA 
will be repaid. 











Write Its Story with This Little Needle? 


T= diagram of the seismograph, 
fully described in the New Mer- /¥ 
riam-Webster, explains how earth- 
quakes are recorded. Hundreds 
of other illustrations and articles 
describe many kinds of scien- 
tific measuring instruments. 
You will find complete in- 
formation on thousands of 
subjects in the 
New Merriam- 7 MWe 
Webster. 600,000 «¢ 


entries—122,000 aoe | 
more thaninany & Si SS 
other dictionary. S35 
Edited by 207 —— 
of the world’s most outstanding authorities. 
THE SUPREME AUTHORITY— 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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12,000 terms illus- 
trated e3,350 pages 
@ Over 13, bi- 
ographical en- 
tries e Thousands 
of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles @ 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries 
e Synonyms and 
antonyms. 


Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet 
containing speci- 
men pages, color 

lates, and full in- 

‘ormation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.., Springfield, Mass. 
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They Tell Me... 


WRIGHT ELECTED COUNTY TRUSTEE IN CARROLL 
E. E. Wright, superintendent of schools at Bruceton, 
was elected Trustee of Carroll County on August 6, 
1936. Mr. Wright made a good record as a schoolman. 
He demonstrated leadership in bringing about the erec- 
tion of a special school district at Bruceton and in the 
consolidation of the Hollow Rock and Bruceton dis- 
tricts. Under his leadership and superintendence the 
Bruceton schools made remarkable progress. Mr. 
Wright was a stalwart supporter of T.E.A. and a leader 
in the Carroll County Teachers Association. His friends 
wish him well in his new work. 


CHEATHAM COUNTY TO HAVE NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

In the August primary election the veteran school 
superintendent, Phil H. Duke, was defeated by James 
Edgar Gibbs, principal of the Pleasant View consoli- 
dated school of Cheatham County. 

Mr. Gibbs is a young man—only twenty-five years of 
age—yet holds the B.S. degree from Peabody College 
and has done considerable work leading to the M.A. 
degree. In addition, he has had four years’ teaching 
experience. Mr. Gibbs, as a classroom teacher, has been 
a loyal member of T.E.A. As a school administrator, 
we confidently expect of him even larger support in 
T.E.A. work. 





ROGERS TO SUCCEED CLARK IN WASHINGTON 
COUNTY 


C. E. Rogers, for years a member of the faculty of 
State Teachers College, Johnson City, and more recently 
superintendent of city schools, Johnson City, defeated, 
on August 6, 1936, R. B. Clark for the superintendency 
of the Washington County Schools. 

Mr. Clark has been a loyal member of T.E.A. Under 
his leadership Washington County teachers have been 
unanimous in their affiliation with the state teachers as- 
sociation. We expect the same under Mr. Rogers’ ad- 
ministration. For years Mr. Rogers served as a member 
of the executive committee of the state teachers asso- 
ciation, before its reorganization in 1933. His advice 
and support in the past have helped the organization. 
We welcome him back into the administration field, 
and our best wishes go with Mr. Clark in his new work. 


McMURRY ACCEPTS POSTMASTERSHIP IN 
TROUSDALE 


J. S. McMurry, for eight years superintendent of 
Trousdale County Schools, recently resigned his office 
to accept the postmastership at Hartsville. 

“Mc” has been a good friend of T.E.A. His smiling 
face and racy stories will be missed when his fellows 
again meet to consider school problems. Mr. Mc- 
Murry’s successor is Robert Stone. Mr. Stone taught 


English in the Carthage High School last year. 


DUGGER SUCCEEDS GALLIEN IN WAYNE 

J. W. Gallien, superintendent of Wayne County 
Schools for approximately a quarter of a century, has 
been succeeded in office by Jason Dugger. Mr. Dugger 
has back of him splendid training and a variety of ex- 
perience as a teacher. 

Mr. Gallien takes with him the best wishes of T.E.A. 
He was always a friend of this organization. Mr. 
Dugger is welcomed into the ranks of the county super- 
intendents. We anticipate his cooperation with T.E.A. 
in its work. 

+ 

GILES COUNTY TO HAVE NEW SCHOOL HEAD 

M. T. Newman, the veteran high school principal and 
county superintendent of schools, is to be succeeded as 
head of the Giles County school system by Arthur E. 
Jones, principal of the Campbellsville High School, 
Pulaski. 

Mr. Jones is a graduate of State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, and has served as a member of the Giles 
County Court and as teacher and school principal for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Newman leaves the office with the best wishes of 
T.E.A., of which organization he was a loyal member, 
and a hearty welcome is extended Mr. Jones to the ranks 
of school administrators. 

* 


LEWIS DEFEATS COPPEDGE IN STEWART 

B. B. Lewis, principal of the Indian Mound School, 
Stewart County, has been elected to succeed Erle 
Coppedge as superintendent of county schools in 
Stewart County. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Coppedge are 
both State Teachers College graduates. We congratu- 
late Mr. Lewis on his elevation to the place of educa- 
tional leader in his county and wish for Mr. Coppedge 
success in his new work. Both Mr. Coppedge and Mr. 
Lewis are loyal members of T.E.A. 


ARMSTRONG WILL HEAD COFFEE COUNTY 
SCHOOLS 

A. B. Armstrong has succeeded B. B. McMahan as 
superintendent of Coffee County Schools. Mr. Mc- 
Mahan did not offer for reelection. Mr. Armstrong is 
an experienced schoolman. For years he served as 
principal of the high school at Wartrace, Bedford 
County, and more recently served as superintendent of 
city schools at Tullahoma. We wish for Mr. Armstrong 
every success in his new work. 


CHENAULT IS SUCCEEDED BY ROBINSON AT 
TULLAHOMA 
R. N. Chenault, for four years principal of the high 
school at Tullahoma, has accepted a position with the 
Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Company. He has been suc- 
ceeded by D. M. Robinson, for three years principal of 
the Belfast High School, Marshall County. 
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Tennessee Adopts for 
Supplementary Use 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT READERS 


Juutra LETHELD Hann—Juwt1a M. Harris—JENNIE WAHLERT 


WO eee ee oo a as hackle sat ee tie ha eis aoe Primer 
yi RS er re oe Eee ee cy eae ee er First Reader 
OO mesic MMMNIANEE “AMAA SUPEMMONANE. gs: 5. 5.00:'6:0:4 a: :0:00si'si4. sce: dyes ese) wales i ioeveia Second Reader 
bi i Third Reader 


A new series with a content and material that makes reading a joyful and 


TREASURE CHEST OF LITERATURE 


FourtH GRADE 
More than 1700 pages of content. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Primary Grades 


Intermediate Grades 


FOR 
FirtH GRADE SixtH GRADE 


More than 400 selections 














STEPHENS HEADS YORK SCHOOL; BRIER TO DUNLAP 

P. D. Stephens, formerly principal of the Wartrace 
High School, was recently appointed by the State Board 
of Education as principal of the Alvin C. York School, 
Jamestown, as successor to H. C. Brier. Mr. Brier will 
serve as high school principal at Dunlap, Sequatchie 
County. 

e 


HUNTER NOMINATED TO LEGISLATURE 

T. W. Hunter, Hendersonville, Tennessee, for years 
superintendent of Sumner County Schools, and more 
recently State Supervisor of Elementary Schools, has 
been nominated as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and will serve in the Seventieth General As- 
sembly of Tennessee. Public education will find in 
Mr. Hunter a real friend. 


ORR SUCCEEDS DAIL IN SULLIVAN 
John Dail, for a number of years superintendent of 
Sullivan County Schools, has been succeeded in office 
by T. N. Orr. Mr. Dail leaves behind him a splendid 
record. He carries with him the best wishes of T.E.A., 
of which he was a loyal member. We welcome Mr. Orr 
to his new task. 


SHASTEEN GOES TO WARTRACE 
R. C. Shasteen, for four years principal of the 
Blanche High School, Lincoln County, has recently been 








elected to the principalship of the Wartrace High School 
as successor to P. B. Stephens. 


WARREN TO HAVE NEW SCHOOL HEAD 


E. L. Newman was defeated on August 6, 1936, by 
Theodore Hammer for the superintendency of the War- 
ren County Schools. Mr. Newman leaves the office 
with the best wishes of T.E.A. He has been a loyal 
member of T.E.A., and under his leadership the Warren 
County teachers have unanimously affiliated with the 
state teachers association. We anticipate the same fine 
spirit of cooperation from Mr. Newman’s successor. 


McMAHAN NOMINATED 


B. B. McMahan, superintendent of Coffee County 
Schools, defeated Representative Warden for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for direct representative in the Seven- 
tieth General Assembly of Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE LEADS NATION IN MEMBERSHIP IN 
NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM ON THE 
PARIS PEACE PACT 


Arthur Charles Watkins, Director of the Forum on 
the Paris Peace Pact, in his report on membership in the 
Forum says: “Tennessee has not only the largest en- 
rollment of schools of any state this year but also the 
largest enrollment any state has had since the Forum 
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il 
HAVE YOU SEEN ... 
il 


The Cllice and Ferry Books 


By MaBet O’DonNELL and ALice CAREY 


| ADOPTED FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE IN TENNESSEE? 


@ Easily as attractive as the most beautiful gift books for boys and girls— 
new in textbook make-up, content, and organization—these new primary 
books have revolutionized the field of primary reading. 
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Have You Examined Workbooks for Use 
with the New State-Adopted History Texts? 


A WORKBOOK IN ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
to Accompany The Story of Our Nation, Grade Six 


A WORKBOOK IN UNITED 


to Accompany The Growth of a Nation, Grade Seven 


SEND ORDERS TO TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, NASHVILLE 


PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


STATES HISTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


























started—272. This figure has never been closely ap 
proximated by any state before save in the year 1930-31 
when Kentucky rolled up a total of 233 high schools 
registered.” 

The committee in Tennessee cooperating with Mr. 
Watkins is composed of: H. F. Srygley, Nashville, 
Chairman; W. M. Overcash, Springfield; Walter D. 
Cocking, Nashville; R. R. Vance, Nashville; Dudley 
S. Tanner, Nashville; W. E. Turner, Nashville; W. A. 
Bass, Nashville; Roy G. Bigelow, Johnson City; J. R. 
Blanton, Spring City; P. P. Claxton, Clarksville; W. E. 
Evans, Knoxville; J. L. Highsaw, Memphis; J. C. 
Mitchell, Murfreesboro; A. L. Rankin, Chattanooga ; 
Sister Mary Aquin, Nashville ; and Harry L. Upperman, 


Baxter. 
” 


DARNALL WILL HEAD BRUCETON SCHOOLS 

W. L. Darnall has been elected to succeed E. E. 
Wright as superintendent of the Bruceton schools. Mr. 
Wright was recently elected Trustee of Carroll County. 


WHITE DEFEATS JOHNSON IN HARDIN 
J. C. Johnson, for a number of years superintendent 
of schools in Hardin County, was defeated in the pri- 
mary by W. C. White. Mr. Johnson has been a loyal 
supporter of T.E.A. We anticipate the same type of 
support from his successor. 


CALLAHAN DEFEATS MULLENS IN MONROE 
H. L. Callahan defeated Roy Mullens in the race 
for superintendent of county schools in Monroe County 
on August 6. Mr. Callahan has heretofore been princi- 
pal of the Central High School, Madisonville, Tennessee. 


= 
BLEDSOE COUNTY TO HAVE NEW SCHOOL HEAD 


Mary Rogers defeated J. David Wheeler for the 
superintendency of the Bledsoe County Schools on 
August 6, 1936. 

® 


WILLIAMS RETIRES AS SUPERINTENDENT OF COCKE 
COUNTY SCHOOLS 


P. C. Williams has retired from the office of county 
superintendent of schools in Cocke County on account 
of ill-health. His successor is Wayne Waters, formerly 
principal of the Parrottsville High School, Parrottsville, 
Tennessee. Mr. Williams carries with him the best 
wishes of T.E.A. and the admiration of the teachers 
with whom he has worked so long. 


McNAIRY CHANGES SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

W. R. Estes, for years superintendent of the McNairy 
County Schools, was defeated in the August primary by 
Buel Kiser, Selmer, Tennessee. Mr. Kiser has been a 
member of the faculty of the Selmer schools during the 
past year. 
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COUNTIES EMPLOY ELEMENTARY SUPERVISORS 


According to the most recent report emanating from 
the state department of education, twenty-two counties 
in Tennessee have now employed supervisors of ele- 
mentary schools. Davidson County has employed three 
supervisors and Hamilton and Knox have employed two 
each. At present there are twenty-six supervisors of 
elementary schools employed in the state. Their names 
and addresses follow: 


Name County Address 
Miss Clara B. Sharpe........ OTR Clinton 
*Miss Ruth Reagor........... MONON sock ciwewen state Shelbyville 
Miss Gretchen Hyder........ Pr cle cat cacaicomes Elizabethton 
Miss Nellie Gray............ GOERS 5&5 5.0 ,h sri ccecuamres Tazewell 
Miss Julia Green, Primary....Davidson...... Courthouse, Nashville 
*Mr. H. Samuel Binkley...... Davidson...... Courthouse, Nashville 
*Miss Mary Jones............ ROME So. 56. oars wasawwers Brentwood 
*Mrs. Benton Terry.......... EME SEBS 6 c.a6 Saceacecmasd Cookeville 
Mrs. C. M. Walker.......... aor nee: Dyersburg 
*Mr. Ruble Upchurch........ MOO 5 acc od cesatd iemiepereionnt Forbus 
Mrs. Eula A. Johnston....... Hamilton. . .Courthouse, Chattanooga 
Miss Anna L. Carpenter..... Hamilton. ..Courthouse, Chattanooga 
*Miss Martha Cross.......... GROMIMRI 5.6 x: sieisraisiere eceiaierc’ Bolivar 
Miss Louise Oakley.......... FICAGEISON, oo o5 obs science Lexington 
Miss Alberta Cassetty....... ES sae aaa ealecan Gainesboro 
Miss Gussie Huffman, 
INNIS a5 ora a drwarecesaplotics MEROE. hoc Sac Courthouse, Knoxville 
Mr. William G. Rose, 
Upper Grades... 0.505.006 Knox..........Courthouse, Knoxville 
Mr. C. T. Turner, Upper 
RTE ere Fr ee a PC RReE Pray Selmer 
Mrs. Hilda Robbs Cawthon. .Madison..................- Jackson 
TRETEs TAGE TITOWETL ois 3c 5:3 x AMEUONRS 006s vba Scouse kee sina Jasper 
*Miss Ruthlee Moore......... MRM cis siccie nee Ree aceatcie Columbia 
Miss Blanche Howard....... MEE 5b chia hors cdidiscetaanicis torneo Linden 
Miss Gladys Bolt............ WIE 2 osras orscs-atcund oa asios toed Copperhill 
*Miss Jonny Bilbrey.......... ee ee Cookeville 
Miss Mary W. Zirkle........ CS eee Kingston 
Mr. Richard C. Jones........ Shelby..... 301 Courthouse, Memphis 
*New for year 1935-36. 
J 


ARRANTS GOES TO BRISTOL 
John H. Arrants, formerly state elementary school 
supervisor, but more recently professor of education, 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, has been elected 
as successor to the late R. B. Rubins as superintendent 
of the Bristol City Schools. ; 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON BIBLE READING 


Among the duties defined by school law for the Ten- 
nessee school teachers, item four, as listed in the School 
Register— 

“To read, or cause to be read, at the opening of the 
school every day a selection from the Bible, and the 
same selection shall not be read more than twice a 
month,” 
has often been neglected in the instruction of teachers. 
As a personal confession, I will admit that, although I 
taught Bible for four years, when I came to teaching 
teachers for the elementary schools it never dawned 
upon me that teachers might need some suggestions re- 
garding the selection of passages:for school use. 

Many will quarrel over the translation. My ex- 
perience in asking the choice of pupils leads me to 
recommend a modern translation. While the King 
James translation provides beautiful English of the 
Shakespearean time, modern translations like that of 
Professor James Moffatt or that of Professor E. J. 


Goodspeed come nearer catching the spirit of the 
original and are truer in interpretation than the older 
translations. 

If the teacher accept the definition of inspiration as, 
“That is inspired which inspires,” then selections will be 
chosen for their ability to give meaning and purpose to 
life. Meaning grows out of understanding. Under- 
standing is helped by order. Order may be found in 
relation to a topic, or in following a passage continu- 
ously. 

As examples, three weeks’ readings are outlined in 
three different ways. The general topic for the week is 
“What is religion?” 

The first day—‘“Religion is living, not celebrating,” 
Micah 6: 6-8. 

Second—“Not smells, but right”; Isaiah 1: 11-17. 

Third—“Not singing, but honesty”; Amos 5: 21-24. 

Fourth—“Not the temple, but conduct” ; Jeremiah 7: 
3-11. 

Fifth—“Character, not showmanship”; Matthew 23: 
15-19. 

The second week might be called “How shall we wor- 
ship ?” ; 

First—“Not in boasting, but in humility”; Luke 18: 
9-14, 

Second—‘“Not in a place, but in spirit” ; John 4: 19-24, 

Third—“Not in the made, but in the making”; Acts 
17: 22-28. 

Fourth—“Not in the flesh, but the spirit” ; Galatians 
5: 16-23. 

Fifth—“Not in faith, but in works”; James 2: 14-21. 

The third follows continuously some classic selection 
such as “To the Hebrews on faith. What is faith?” 

First—“Belief beyond evidence” ; Hebrews 11: 1-2. 

Second—“Pioneering”; Hebrews 11: 8-10. 

Third—“Devotion to a cause”; Hebrews 11: 23-26. 

Fourth—Commemoration”; Hebrews 11: 27-31. 

Fifth—“Sacrifice for those to come”; Hebrews 11: 
32-40. 

These are suggestive. The teacher will be able to 
organize a series of readings about parables, characters, 
teachings, etc.—FRANK C. Foster. 


WILSON COUNTY SETS PACE FOR 1936-1937 

The following letter indicates that Wilson County 
teachers propose to lead the way regarding T.E.A. 
membership this year. This is the first official report 
coming to the state office regarding the action of local 
teachers associations with respect to affiliation with 
T.E.A. 

“Dear Mr. Bass: 

“We are making plans for a very active year in the 
interest of Tennessee education here in Wilson County 
as evidenced by our teachers association having author- 
ized the secretary to mail you a check for the entire 
teaching personnel in Wilson County. 

“The new Wilson County Association officers are 
Guy C. Thackston, Lebanon, president; Lyndon Jen- 
nings, vice-president, and Miss Frances Patton, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Paul Smith Jennings is the retiring 
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vice-president and Mrs. Frank Holloway the retiring 
secretary. 
“Good wishes for a fine year. 
Very sincerely, 
(Signed) GENE H. SLoan, 


Fanciful Tales 


MARY ELLEN LEWIS 


Librarian 
Science Hill High School 
Johnson City 

Suppose ...and suppose that a little wild Horse of Magic 

Came cantering out of the sky, 

With bridle of silver, and into the saddle I mounted 

To fly—and to fly. 

This selective list, based upon personal consultations 
with librarians and others experienced in dealing with 
reading materials for the young, contains such fanciful 
tales as have proved of greatest interest and benefit to 
children of the different grades. 

Should this list prove of assistance to the schools with 
limited book-buying aids, it will have served the purpose 
intended by the Library Division, East Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, at whose request I have compiled it. 
Barrie, Sir James Matthew. Peter and Wendy. Illus- 

trated by F. D. Bedford. Scribner, 1911. $2.50. 

The elfin story of Peter Pan, the little boy who never 
grew up. Read to younger children. Grades three to 
six. “Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens” is another de- 
lightful book by this author. 

Brown, A. F. Lonesomest Doll. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. Houghton, 1928. $1.25. 

A fanciful story of a lonely little queen and her doll. 
Grades three and four. 

Carroll, Lewis, pseud. Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking Glass. Illustrated by 
John Tenniel. (Macmillan children’s classics) Mac- 
millan, 1923, $1.75. 

The most delightful of all nonsense books. The book 
which has permanently changed the childhood’s literary 
landscape. Grades four to six. 
Chrisman, A. B. Shen of the Sea. 

Hasselriis. Dutton, 1925. $2.00. 

Short stories about Chinese people and life told with 
humor and sprightliness. Attractive silhouette illustra- 
tions. Newbery medal in 1926. Grades four to eight. 
Craik, Mrs. D. M. (Mulock). Adventures of a Brownie. 

Illustrated by Edna E. Potter. Harper. $0.75. 

“About a household of children who have a mis- 
chievous brownie for a playfellow.” New York City. 
Another fairy tale by the same author is “Little Lame 
Prince.” Lippincott. $0.75. Grades three to five. 
Grahame, Kenneth. The Wind in the Willows.  Illus- 

trated by E. H. Shepard. ( Modern standard authors. ) 

Scribner, 1935. $0.80. 

A charming, whimsical tale of some animal friends ; 
of the mole, the water rat, Mr. Toad, and other friends 
of theirs who lived along the river or in the mysterious 
wood. Good to read aloud. Grades six to eight. 
Kingsley, Charles. Water Babies; a Fairy Tale for a 

Land Baby. Illustrated by Warwick Goble. Mac- 

millan. $2.50. 


Retiring President.” 


Illustrated by Else 


One of the earliest of “modern children’s literature” 
which is read with as much pleasure today as when it 
was first written. Grades five and six. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Just So Stories. Illustrated by 
J. M. Gleeson. Doubleday, 1912. $2.50. 

Humorous tales in answer to such questions as where 
the elephant got his trunk, how the camel got his hump, 
etc. Illustrated in color by J. M. Gleeson and Paul 
Brancom. Garden City. $1.00. Grades four and five. 
Lagerlof, S. O. L. Wonderful Adventures of Nils; 

translated from the Swedish by V. S. Howard, with 

decorations by Harold Heartt. Doubleday, Doran. 
$1.00. 

The story of a mischievous boy who is turned into an 
elf and rides on the back of a wild goose. Nil’s adven- 
tures are continued, by the author, in “Further Adven- 
tures of Nils,” which reflects love of country and Swed- 
ish life and customs. Grades four and five. 

Lofting, Hugh. Story of Dr. Dolittle. Illustrated by 
the author. Stokes, 1920. $2.00. Popular edition, 
$1.50. 

A queer old doctor who loves animals more than the 
“best people.” Much droll humor, especially in the 
illustrations. Grades four to six. 

Lorenzini, Carlo. Adventures of Pinocchio; translated 
by May M. Sweet. Illustrated by Herman I. Bach- 
arach. Houghton. $2.00. 

A captivating Italian child story, half fairy tale, half 
allegory. Power and Prentice. Grades three to five. 
Macdonald, George. At the Back of the North Wind. 

Illustrated by M. L. Kirk. Burt. $1.25. 

An unusually beautiful fairy story in which is told the 
affection of a dreamy little boy for the north wind. 
Washington. Grades five and six. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. Children’s Blue Bird, by Geor- 
gette Leblanc (Madame Maurice Maeterlinck). Dodd, 
1913. $2.50. 

“Story of the play told in prose.” Grades four to six. 
Potter, Beatrix. The Tale of Peter Rabbit. Illustrated 

by the author. Warne. $0.75. 

A general favorite story with children. 
and two. 

Sandburg, Carl. Rootabaga Stories. [Illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Harcourt. $2.00. 
The stories give play to extravagant fancy, pure non- 

sense, delightful humor, and philosophy and rare beauty 

of thought and expression that insure their place on the 
narrow shelf of authentic American literature for chil- 


Grades one 


dren. Grades four to seven. 

Stockton, Frank. The Queen’s Museum and Other 
Fanciful Tales. Illustrated by F. Richardson. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 


The philosophy, charm, and humor of these tales 
make excellent material for the storyteller. “Fanciful 
Tales” is published in the Scribner Series of School 
Reading for $0.75... Grades four to six. 

Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins. Illustrated by Mary 

Shepard. Reynal, 1934. $1.50. 


The adventures of the most astonishing nursemaid 
four children ever had, arriving as she did on a high east § 
wind, are continued in the new book, “Mary Poppins § 


Comes Back.” Grades five to nine. 
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School Buildings—improvement and Beautification Contest 


ORE THAN aé thousand 
elementary school buildings 


in Tennessee are safer, 
more comfortable, and more pleasant 
to see as their pupils return to them 
this year than they were six months 
ago — because of the improvement 
and beautification contest sponsored 
during 1936 by the state depart- 
ment of education with the co- 
operation of the Committee on 
School Plant Rehabilitation of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

The contest was announced for 
Tennessee last December 3, and be- 
fore February 1, 647 schools, white 
and colored, had been entered in the 
contest. Forty-two counties had 
colored schools entered and twenty- 
four counties white schools. Of the 
total entries of 647, 175 were white 
schools and 472 colored schools. 

The contest thus became two con- 
tests, one for the white schools and 
one for the colored schools. And 
each of these contests had two 
phases. The awards to be made were 
first for the most beautiful and out- 
standing school plant and second for 
the school making the most progress 
and improvement during the contest. 

The awards, given by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, were elementary 
school libraries, valued at $60 each. 
Four such libraries were awarded. 

First prize among the white 
schools for being most beautiful and 
outstanding was won by St. Bethle- 
hem Community School in Mont- 
gomery County. This school plant is 
practically new, a four-room white 
frame structure with concrete foun- 


dations. The grounds are spacious, 
with two volley ball or basketball 
courts, a tennis court, and a baseball 
diamond. The trees are so planted 
that ample shade is given, and yet 
they do not shut off light from the 
schoolrooms. The grounds are 
graded and sodded. The school is 
along the main highway and pre- 


windows and partitions, grading and 
landscaping of grounds, construction 
of volley ball and basketball courts, 
planting of trees and shrubbery, 
water supply protection, construction 
and proper maintenance of outbuild- 
ings, repairing of roofs, porches, 
steps, doors, windows, and weather- 
boarding ; installation of gutters and 





SHouNS SCHOOL, JOHNSON CoUNTY 


sents an attractive sight of which any 
community might be proud. 

Shouns School in Johnson County 
was awarded a library as the white 
school having made the most im- 
provement in appearance and general 
physical condition. 

In the contests for colored schools, 
Solway School in Knox County was 
chosen as the most beautiful and out- 
standing. Decatur County Training 
School was adjudged as having 
shown the most improvement. Both 
were given libraries. 

There were many factors of the 
judging. Improvements consisted of 
painting, repairing, rearrangement of 

















St. BETHLEHEM SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


downspouts, complete interior re- 
pairs, removal of fire hazards, in- 
stallation of bookshelves, interior and 
exterior painting, finishing floors, 
and repairing and refinishing desks. 

In addition to the 647 schools 
which were formally entered in the 
contest, more than 500 others, not 
officially entered, kept pace with the 
competitors, and visits to the com- 
munities where these schools are lo- 
cated show remarkable enhancement 
of the scenery and vast improvement 
in the condition of the school plants. 
Moreover, the idea of beautification 
and improvement caught on, and 
thousands of other schools, aided by 
their Parent-Teacher Association 
units and other community clubs, 
made improvements great or small. 
Certificates as county winners were 
awarded to 132 schools. 

When it was announced that last 
April 3 was to be set aside as School 
Improvement Day, with lessons 
abandoned for that Friday and the 
whole day devoted by teachers, 
pupils, and whatever community help 
might come their way to repairing, 
removing rubbish, cutting weeds, and 
doing all that might be done in a day 
toward improving and _ beautifying 
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oc | WORKBOOKS | muons 
— 100,000 Classroom Teachers Use Webster on 
TITLES Workbooks Year After Year DAILY 




















Elementary Workbooks—Representative Titles 


@ READING 

Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages. . . .20¢ 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages. ..20¢ 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages. . .25¢ 


Second Grade Reading *Seatwork, 
@ ARITHMETIC 


First Grade Number Book, 64 pages.20c 


Work and Play in Numberland, 
second grade; 72 pages. as 
my a a Tablet, for I, Il, ‘III, 
I, VII, and VIII grades: 
128 hn a book for each — 


@ GEOGRAPHY 
Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages. .25¢ 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages... .35¢ 
Western Hemisphere, 160 pages....40c 
Study Guide Lessons in Greoreghy, 
Book I, United States, 40c; 
Ill, Europe. . 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography, 
Book II, uth America; k IV, _" 


Asia, Africa, and Australia, each. 





Reasons Why: Supply Pupil Activity — Measure Results — 


Reduce Failures — Low Cost. 


@® HISTORY 

Old World Background, 64 pages. 

Study Guide Lessons in U. S. His- 
tory, VII and be grades. . c 

Proficiency Tests in U. S. History, 
SIR. 0. hc chcesccocssecesess 10c 


@® HEALTH 
My Health and Safety Book, fourth 
grade, 96 pages 25¢ 
Happy Health Hours, Book I, first 
grade; Book II, second grade, each. 16¢ 
Health Tests and Exercises, Book I, 
fifth grade; Book II, seventh grade, 
each 


@ ENGLISH 

Language Helps for Written Eng- 
lish, 64 pages, illustrated, for second, 
third . . 20c, fourth, fifth,'and sixth 
grades, “each. 2: 

Sharp’s Language Practice, for 
— Ill, IV. V, and VI, 64 pages, ote 

cues English ‘Exercises, grades 
VII and VIII, 96 pages, each 25¢ 


.20¢6 


Workbook in American Problems, 
52 


Workbook in Community Civics. 
Sharp’s English Exercises, Books I, 






High School Workbooks—Representative Titles 


Practice Exercises in Algebra, 160 
pages. New 1936 edition. 
Practice Exercises in Plane Geom- 
etry, 72 exercises, book form 
Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages.40c 
Latin Practice, second year, 128 


Workbook In American History, 
RIK 6 ciao sidcd-gawantacened 30c 

SE EF OEE RTE c 

. 306 


176 pages 


II, III and IV; ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
years, each 


seem ese weer sereee 


FREE BOOK will be sent with an 
order for one or more books. (,/) check 
plainly the books you want. 








ONE COPY 
FREE 








GUARANTEE: 





Every book we offer is guaranteed to be 
« satisfactory or your money will be 
refunded. Order today. All prices postpaid. Also write for 
free catalog of complete workbook and seatwork material. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 


CATALOG ON 
REQUEST 


























buildings and grounds, schools not in 
the contest took advantage of the 
opportunity and by late afternoon the 
school premises of the State of Ten- 
nessee were much better to look at, 
much more livable, and safer than 
they had been in the early morning 
of April 3. 

Judging in the contest was close. 
Fruitvale School in Crockett County 
was a close second to Shouns School. 
And among the colored schools, Pis- 
gah School in Montgomery County 
was a close runner-up to Solway. 
These were the closest contests. 

Many schools this year failed to 
file their entrance requirements in 
time to qualify for the contest. The 
state department of education is 
gratified with the results of the con- 
test but confidently expects that the 
number of schools participating next 
year will be much larger. Announce- 
ment of entrance requirements for 
the 1937 contest will be made in time 
for all schools desiring to enter to 
file applications in time. 








The N. E. A. Convention 


S. L. RAGSDALE 
N. E. A. Director 
Memphis 

What a joy it was to have the 
privilege of enjoying the hospitality 
of those fine Portland teachers and 
the members of their entertainment 
committee ! 

Never has there been a time when 
the members of the N. E. A. showed 
a greater spirit of aggressiveness and 
of willingness to face crucial issues 
than at the present. The association 
again reaffirms its position that fed- 
eral support is essential to the main- 
tenance of adequate schools in all the 
states of our nation. It also took a 
positive stand on the subject of aca- 
demic freedom and made an appro- 
priation of $10,000 to make it pos- 
sible for its officers and its commit- 
tee on freedom of teaching to carry 
on this important work. There was 
every evidence at the convention that 
the National Education Association 
with the present leadership is thor- 





oughly alive to the problems of edu- 
cation and that its power as a nation- 
al organization will be increasingly 
felt in all sections. 

The Tennesseeans present at Port- 
land were: Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 


Commissioner of Education, Nash- 
ville; Harry Lee Upperman, Baxter 
Seminary, Baxter; Lola Moore, 
Teacher, Shelby County, Memphis; 
Mary Elizabeth Wilson, Mountain 
City ; Samuel H. Thompson, Bristol ; 
Anna Ruth Wilson, Mountain City ; 


Viola Wilson, Mountain City; 
Jeanette Alford, Harriman; Arta 
Watkins, Loudon; Annie O’Neal 


Davidson, Fountain City; Dr. Harry 
Clark, Superintendent City Schools, 
Knoxville; J. Ben Duff, Concord; 
Mrs. J. Ben Duff, Concord; Evelyn 
Davis, Teacher, Shelby County, 
Memphis; Leora Anthony, Mem- 
phis; Evelyn Gravitt, Memphis; 
Margarete Fleming, Arlington ; Mary 
Frances Robinson, Memphis; W. E. 
Lowe, Goodlettsville ; S. L. Ragsdale, 
N. E. A. Director, Memphis. 
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Adventures in ag Parmer 


By BURLESON, CASH, and McCORKLE 


A new series of language workbooks providing enriched 
practice material, now recognized as the most impor- 
tant part of the training in elementary language. These 


ADVENTU RES workbooks are used regularly with any textbooks and 
IN LANGUAGE in many schools in lieu of textbooks. 


RNS Adventures in Language include a new third grade 

oe “Ye BUREO workbook, a combined textbook and workbook for this 

oe ‘ grade. The cemaining workbooks, those for grades 

THIRD GRADE four, five, and six, are the popular Practice Books in 
English under new titles. 





These popular workbooks are the most attractive ones 
yet published in the field of elementary English. They 
make an instant appeal to the interest of young pupils. 
Their materials of instruction based on actual class- 
room experience and thorough testing combine with 
their attractiveness to make them the most effective 
teaching aids available. 


Adventures in Language as a Series Focus Attention on the Following Five Topics: 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most im- 3. Punctuation and capitalization. These 
portant of all language topics; in fact it are mechanical details but are fundamental 
is the master-topic. and can only be mastered through drill. 


2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 4, Letter-writing, the most important phase 
parts of certain verbs. These have been of expression. The letter lessons are numer- 
selected on the basis of the best national ous, varied, and progressive in difficulty 
studies. through all four workbooks. 


5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 
gressive throughout the workbooks. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











